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1 “Tell the World... 


SIGRID UNDSET REPENTED 
EDITOR: 

As a Norwegian priest visiting this country 
and having known Sigrid Undset for many 
years I should like to add a few words to the 
artide by Margaret R. Grennan in your No- 
vember issue. 

It is quite true that Sigrid Undset felt, as 
did most Norwegians, the German invasion of 
our country in 1940 as a kind of direct per- 
sonal insult. But in the summer of 1946 I 
had a long talk with her upon the subject and 
she already realized at that time that her 
opinions of the whole German people had been 
exaggerated. She repented having hurt the 
feelings of many good Germans who in their 
way had been victims of Nazi persecution and 
had suffered great injustice long before other 
countries were invaded. She understood that 
their only fault had been lack of prevision as 
regards the true intentions of their political 
leaders. 

I think that long before her death Sigrid 
Undset had found peace of soul. The German- 
born pastor of her own parish at Hamar was, 
I believe, her spiritual director. In her last 
years she spent a great part of her time in 
meditation and prayer. She was an example 
of a true Christian not only to her Catholic 
co-believers but to the whole nation. She died 
as a saintly woman. May she rest in peace. 

H. Kielland Bergwitz 
Lynn, Mass. 

Ed.: We are happy to publish this letter. I 
am sure that I express the mind of Margaret 
Grennan in saying that the fact of Sigrid 
Undset’s change of attitude deserves to be 
widely publicized. 


THE PRISONER OF PRAGUE 
EDITOR: 


May I congratulate you on your contribu- 
tor’s article entitled “Beran of Prague, Man 
and Priest” in your issue of October, 1949. 
E. M. Voyta’s story reveals great knowledge 
and thorough understanding of the position of 
the Prisoner of Prague, and I hope I may be 
allowed to say so because my contacts with 
Archbishop Beran were rather cordial before I 
was forced to leave Prague illegally. 

Incidentally, I liked your magazine immense- 
ly and have read every story from cover to 
cover. Wishing you every success. 

Vaclav Myslivec 
Correspondent, N.C.W.C. News Service 
(formerly at Prague) 


Il 


A JEWISH CATHOLIC IS GRATEFUL 
EDITOR: 


It is with the warmest appreciation that I 
read “A Lamp to Light for Israel” in your 
December issue. Miss O’Neill has explained 
clearly and honestly the relationship of Juda- 
ism to Catholicism. In my opinion Miss 
O’Neill’s reference to anti-Stalinist Jewish 
leaders has done a great service. I, too, am 
seriously worried about the discrimination of 
Jewish converts because I have witnessed at 
first hand what a Jesuit Scholastic, a Jewish 
convert, who was on the faculty of the college 
I attend, had to contend with. To a Jew, who 
is explaining his religion to his Catholic 
friends and Catholicism to his fellow. Jews, 
your article is excellent and ample help. 


Melvin N. Cohen 
Baltimore, Md. 


LITTLE POEMS FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
EDITOR: 

After reading the list of books submitted by 
Blanche Jennings Thompson in her article in 
the December issue of your magazine, I would 
like to add the following title: Readings for 
the Catholic Child. This book is published by 
the Walter Baker Company of Boston and the 
author is M. Eva Quinlan. It has a nice in- 
troduction by Rev. Frank Gartland, C.S.C. 

I am making this suggestion because the 
author of the article mentioned above lamented 
the fact that there are so few. poems published 
for little folks. This book sure fills the bill 
for me. Mrs. C. B. Levins 

Cambridge, Mass. 








TU Tell the Wold... 


(Continced) 





A POLISH-AMERICAN PROTESTS 
EDITOR: 

Your magazine carried in November, 1949, 
an article entitled “Stalin’s Table-Manners,” 
in which the author, Hermann Borchardt con- 
demned the pre-war Polish ‘Government for 
pursuing in the summer of 1939 “a megalo- 
maniac and suicidal policy,” beause that gov- 
ernment did not surrender to Germany’s ter- 
ritorial demands. According to Borchardt, “‘it 
would have been the duty of the Polish Gov- 
ernment to accept Hitler’s demands . . . for 
a State compelled to choose between 
Fascism and Communism, should without a 
moment’s hesitation accept Fascism.” 

Compelled to choose between sin and death— 
a Catholic should choose death. A great Catho- 
lic nation, confronted with the choice between 
infamy and surrender on the one hand, and 
a mortal struggle on the other, must choose 
the latter. ... 

In his ill-concealed regret that the Poles re- 
fused to assist Germany in the establishment 
of Hitler’s order in Europe, Mr. Borchardt is 
unaware that honor and moral principles do 
not permit democratic nations to choose be- 
tween Fascist or Communist tyranny. There 
is no difference between these two Godless sys- 
tems and no choice for freedom-loving peoples 
menaced by either of them, but to fight both 
without regard to consequences. 


Francis J. Wazeter 
New York, N. Y 


DR. BORCHARDT REPLIES 
EDITOR: 

First of all, to clarify: I am not an advo- 
cate of Fascistic ideologies or even of German 
interests. As a result of the nazification of 
Germany, I lost not only my secure teaching 
position in Berlin but also my health and 
strength after spending ten grueling months 
in three of Hitler’s concentration camps. 

Mr. Wazeter says, “Comnelled to choose be- 
tween sin and death, a Catholic should choose 
death.” For an individual, yes. But a gov- 
ernment cannot choose the death of the gov- 
erned. It can only attemvt by farsighted 
wisdom to choose the lesser of two evils. 

Again, Mr. Wazeter says, “There is no dif- 
ference between these two Godless systems” 
(Communism and Fascism). He certainly 
* would not speak that way, if he had the op- 
portunity to see and compare present-day 
Poland under the Communist General Rokos- 
sousky and present-day Spain under the 
Fascist General Franco! Unfortunately, no 
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moral principle, but survival is the aim and 
end of every foreign policy of a nati 


E mn, and 
among the means to achieve this end (sur. 
vival), a “mortal struggle” is one thing and 


“infamy and surrender” another. 

Nowadays, no power, whether great o; 
minor (be it the United States or Spain or 
Poland) can hope to survive by surrendering 
to Communist rule. Why? Because Commp- 
nism destroys the backbone of every civilized 
society, Christian or pagan, namely, the three 
wealth-producing classes: The independent 
peasant and farmer; the artisan or manufac. 
turer; the merchant or trader, until nothing is 
left but a gray and uniform mass of paupers, 
the state-workers, and the state-employees. 

Under Czarist rule, a dictatorship, the Poles 
were politically oppressed, but nationa!ly they 
continued to be what they were, Poles and 
Roman Catholics, and wherever there lived 
Poles in Czarist Russia there were Roman 
Catholic churches and cathedrals—I saw them. 

Today, under Communist rule. the Poles are, 
step by step, denationalized; they turn Bolshe- 
viks, and will be proud of it. In fifty years, 
even the name of Poland will be unknown to 
the Poles. Then Poland, the great nation that 
lived under the Fascist dictatorship of the 
Czars, will be dead. 

Fascism, on the other hand, as it does not 
destroy the freedom or, in other words, the 
private property and initiative of a farmer, 
an artisan and a merchant, cannot (even if it 
wanted to) destroy the three basic classes of 
a nation and the nation itself. 


Hermann Borchardt 
New York, N. Y. 


FROM A GERMAN PRIEST 
EDITOR: 

Your last issue of C. W. was interesting as 
ever but I was startled at your article about 
Madame Sigrid Undset. I left Germany when 
I was sixteen and my jugular vein nearly burst 
when I read about all the Nazi _ bestialities. 
Now after four years of Germany’s unspeaka- 
ble degradation, humiliation and the utterly 
stupid regime of the Allies comes this article 
about a convert to Catholicism. That Hunter 
College professor tried her best to extenuate 
and excuse this suffering author of great fame 
—yet this article only serves to prolong the 
hatred and contempt of all that is German. 

Rev. Marcelline Molz 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ed.: Dr. Grennan showed great understand- 
ing of but no sympathy for Sigrid Undset’s 
anti-Germanism. 
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CATHOLIC WORLD 


JANUARY, 1950 


A Friendly Chat With Our Readers 


HILE musing in the editorial chair the other day, I happened to 

glance up at the photograph of Father Hecker over the door. 

I thought I could detect a slight shadow of bewilderment on his 

face as if he were saying: “What in the world are you doing to 
my magazine?” 


A fair question, certainly. Up there in the heavenly mansions the 
first editor of the Catholic World wears no worries on his brow 
but he does retain a fatherly interest in the fortunes of his maga- 
zine. It is eighty-five years since he launched it on the journalistic 
seas. There have been giants among his editorial successors, men 
like Father Burke and Father Gillis, and I feel it is time for this 
ungifted scribbler to explain his strange stewardship of the pres- 
tige they established. So, if you my readers will draw up your 
chairs, we will sit down to a little editorial chat about the maga- 
zine: its present status and its plans for the future. 


FORMAT 


You have noticed a number of changes in the Catholic World in 
recent months. In June we blossomed out in a bright new cover. 
Before he resigned, Father Gillis had decided that such an innova- 
tion was imperative: I followed through with an order to one of 
the best lay-out men in New York. The pastel yellows and 
oranges on the first four issues were rather anemic but we came 
into our own with bold reds and greens in November and Decem- 
ber. Some of my priest friends had rapped the Catholic World as 
“high-brow” but I had a firm conviction that it was not the articles 
but the type arrangement that gave the impression of “stuffiness.” 


To counteract this impression we broke up the solid masses of 
black type by means of various attention-getting devices such as 
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line-drawings and biographies at the bottom of the page. The 
face of the magazine has been definitely lifted. 


Father Hecker used to say that “the Eternal Absolute is ever cre- 
ating new forms of expressing itself.” Adaptation to new situ- 
ations was a cardinal feature of his apostolic program. The 
Paulists were to be prepared to meet new heresies, new enemies, 
mew emergencies with the latest, the most up-to-date tools and 
techniques. The Catholic World, if Hecker were at the helm 
today, would certainly use all the tricks of the publishing trade, 
all the devices short of the cheap, jazzy or sensational. 


POLICY 


In spite of changes in format, the general editorial policy has not 
been altered. As in Hecker’s day, it is still dedicated to the task 
of advancing the cause of Catholicism by offering the Catholic 
solution of contemporary problems. It is a “class” or “prestige” 
magazine, a magazine of ideas for thoughtful readers. Adapting 
its strategy to the pressure of the times, it concentrates on the evils 
of materialism where Hecker dealt with the errors of Protes- 
tantism. It is not written down to a Hollywood-movie mentality 
but addressed to serious men and women who are seriously grap- 
pling with the problems of the time. 


I know of no one who has caught the essential spirit of the Catholic 
World better than the late Father Fenlon, the beloved Sulpician. 
“It, is young, vigorous, sometimes a bit brash . . . interested in 
literature and the things of the mind, though not too high-brow; 
with a culture of the easy chair, not of the lecture room or the 
. laboratory; honest, outspoken, with an orthodoxy that does not 
rub the heretic like a.currycomb, but shows an understanding and 
sympathetic. mind for those outside the fold; soundly religious, 
not rapturous, or aesthetically devout or oppressively pious.” 


MY PREDECESSOR 


One of our readers, however, finds a new policy in the Catholic 
World. She pens me a blistering diatribe accusing me of being a 
compromiser. “I resent the policy of adaptation to the secularism 
of the modern world by your magazine since Father Gillis was 
demoted from the editorship. ... Oh, if Father Gillis was only free 
to tell us the reasons why of the new policy. ... For a last parting 
word, I say: Lord pity you!” This letter has tremendous dramatic 
possibilities: I can vision Father Gillis purged from the editorship, 
languishing in a dungeon in our Mother House, fed only bread 
and water. However, Father Gillis himself resents letters such as 
this. In his Valedictory editorial he stated once and for all that 
he voluntarily requested a successor after twenty-six long years 
of-service and he considers any hints of a “purge” as reflections 
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on his veracity. He has recovered from his recent bout with 
arthritis and as Contributing Editor, he has promised me frequent 
contributions during the coming year. 


Another reader felt that I was too harsh on Evelyn Waugh in my 
November editorial and reminded me that the’prestige of a maga- 
zine is not the personal property of an editor. The latter is very 
true but the implication seems to be. that I should please every- 
body. One newspaper editor said: “I am proud of my enemies” 
and I must confess that I have no intention of pleasing everybody. 
I am not running for political office or in a popularity contest. I 
will not write in a vacuum or straddle any fences. In my boy- 
hood days, a blustery old fellow used to brag: “I fear no man 
and darn few women.” A Catholic editor need fear no man nor 
even the most influential woman in America. 


COMMUNICATION 


First of all, I want to be right in expressing opinions. No editor 
is infallible, of course, but with honesty, study, and the help of 
the Holy Spirit, he can maintain a high batting average in his 
opinions. But it is not enough to be right. As a high-level vehicle 
of thought, the Catholic World should be a vigorous leader in dis- 
cussion. I want others to be right: I want to keep the Catholic 
World readers informed on the gravity of the issues that confront 
us and I want to help them to make wise judgments on the courses 
to be followed. 


The Catholic World is definitely a serious magazine. .To judge 
by the vapid grins on the faces of some of our Washington poli- 
ticians, they don’t seem to realize the gravity of the present crisis. 
The Red Tide washes onward through China and we .need only 
glance at a map of the world to shudder at its apparently irre- 
sistible power, and still the politicians grin for the photographers. 
These are serious times. God has given us jurisdiction, not of 
yesterday or tomorrow, but of today. The hour of Christian con- 
science has struck, as the Pope has warned us, and this very hour 
with a sense of impending calamity, we must put on the armor of 
God and the sword of the spirit. 


FINANCES 


Father Fenlon said that the Catholic World remained true to its 
standards even “when the till was empty.” For many years the 
empty till has been the silent partner of the magazine. Our finan- 
cial plight, however, has been aggravated sharply by rising costs 
in recent years. Printing costs have doubled, other costs have 
tripled in the last ten years. In the days of Father Hecker there 
were not enough Catholics to support a “prestige” magazine but 
today there are 25 millions of us and Catholic colleges are pouring 
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out well-educated graduates every year by the thousands. While 
our circulation is over 10,000 my ambition is to raise it to 25,000. 
To paraphrase a certain Britisher, I was not appointed to preside 
over the liquidation of the Catholic World. 


PROMOTION 


Many readers have asked us why the Catholic World is not availa- 
ble on the newsstands. We have been informed by the most com- 
petent authority in the game that no Catholic magazine does or 
can sell successfully on the stands. Getting the increased circula- 
tion is therefore a tough problem. Pulpit promotion seems im- 
practical: we cannot offer the ordinary parishioner a mission 
appeal, every cent we receive goes into the magazine. We have 
just finished a direct mail appeal to a selected list of 30,000 
priests and laymen. Some of the priests amazed us by writing that 
they had never heard of the magazine before. The returns are 
gratifying; we may net two thousand new subscribers. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


The low fees paid by Catholic magazines have generated a very 
unhappy attitude in the minds of certain budding Catholic writers. 
The notion is that the wise young Catholic will write for the secu- 
lar magazines and receive fat fees for his articles and stories. He 


feels that he can at the same time insert some Catholic propaganda 
into his writings and thus help to change the world. It is appar- 
ently a misinterpretation of the Christopher idea. It begets a 
snobbish preconception that writing for Catholic magazines is a 
futile and comparatively fruitless endeavor. 


OLD TRADITIONS 


The Catholic World is precisely a magazine for the Catholic world. 
To risk the danger of boring my readers, I would like to quote 
Father Fenlon once again. Speaking of the magazine he said: “tT 
like its Americanism; it smacks of the soil, is racy, not English 
or Irish or French or Italian or German. It dares to be what we 
are on this side of the water. ...” The recent article by Father 
Gillis on “Americanism” is typical of the genuine Americanism 
of the Catholic World. It is precisely because we cherish so warmly 
the old American traditions that we will look with a critical eye 
on Washington. It is true that the Welfare State is well under way, 
but we are not yet resigned to the death of the American Republic. 
There is yet time to stave off a total dictatorship in America. 


UNIVERSAL CHURCH 


Our interest, however, extends far beyond the shores of the United 
States to the whole Catholic world. If “no man is an island,” no 
Catholic can close up his heart within the narrow confines of his 
own parish. Against the Communist’s dream of world domina- 
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tion, nothing less than the vision of the Universal Church can 
rouse our enthusiasm. It is Christ blessing and teaching and sav- 
ing everywhere. . . . Christ suffering in His Christians: “For I was 
hungry and you gave me to eat, I was thirsty. ...” Outside of 
the Church, as De Lubac says, there is no salvation for humanity. 
All history must move forward to the day of the psalm: “Praise 
the Lord, all ye nations!” or backward to barbarism. 


To bring about a better understanding of our fellow-Catholics in 
Britain, we have been running monthly articles by Michael de la 
Bedoyere, editor of the London Catholic Herald: Sally Cassidy 
gives us monthly reports on the progress of the amazing Revival in 
France: Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn has written of the condition 
of the Church in Germany, and other contributors have told us 
about the Catholic Arabs in the Holy Land and of the plight of 
Catholics behind the Iron Curtain. This month we present inter- 
views with the versatile and charming Barbara Ward and with 
Father D’Souza, the Indian delegate to the U.N. 


Reams and reams of poetry come to this office. Some of it is 
baby-blue devotional verse, some of it is flotsam-and-jetsam 
James-Joycean nightmares, but there is much of a superior quality. 
Our regret is that we have to return so many good poems for sheer 


lack of space. In the book-review department also the space prob- 
lem restricts us to significant works of general interest. Mrs. 
Wyatt, mother of cinema-star Jane Wyatt, gives a monthly report 
to our readers on the latest plays and movies. 


READER REACTION 


I have found reader reaction to published articles and stories a 
thoroughly baffling phenomenon. I had thought that Kuehnelt- 
Leddihn’s blast at the best seller The Dukays would bring in a 
flood of letters but few, if any, arrived. On the other hand, the 
article on “Non-Catholic Children in Catholic Schools” not only 
gave rise to armfuls of answering letters but to manuscripts as 
well. “Buried Alive,” an article on vocations, was in such great 
demand that it has been published as a pamphlet. Of the edi- 
torials, it is not difficult to see why so many were interested in 
the comments on Mrs. Roosevelt and Federal Aid to parochial 
schools. 


As the Catholic World swings into its eighty-fifth year, it is young 
in spirit and full of great hopes for the future: it has exuberant 
vitality. It can complain of only one ailment—poor circulation. 
Maybe our readers can prescribe a stimulant. 





America Revisited 


By Erik von KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


HE average American has always 

considered the foreign lecturer 
a mixed blessing; especially the 
suave, titled British lecturer with an 
Oxford accent gives the impression 
of being an agent for alien interests. 
Although I am neither suave nor 
British I started on my own lecture 
tour of the United States last year 
with a certain hesitation because the 
message I was anxious to convey 
was far from popular or even re- 
assuring. 

Let me recount the presumptious 
findings of a man who, to all practi- 
cal purposes, has become a com- 
muter between the Old World and 
the New. 

My first visual impressions upon 
arrival spell the word opulence. Of 
course, Switzerland and Belgium 
also bask in their wealth, but their 
scale is so very much smaller. The 
United States, moreover, has been 
considerably “dolled up” since 1947; 
the busses, the trains, the stores and 
even the homes have new services, 
new installations, new paint, new 

Eprror’s Nore: We cannot accept every opin- 
fon herein expressed by Dr. von Kuehnelt- 


Leddihn but we cannot deny that his view- 
point is courteous, hopeful and interesting. 


features, new small luxuries. After 
the severe regime of 2,150 calories 
per diem, the chocolate flavored 
banana split has its magic attrac- 
tion. and I gained, after my three 
months of breath-taking hurrying 
and scurrying, no less than twenty- 
three pounds. 

But these are mere externals. 
The mood of the country I found 
changed in few respects because the 
“Great Awakening” as to the danger 
from the Soviet East had taken 
place just before I left the States in 
1947. 


vex so, I met some individuals— 
and a great many of them were 
Catholics — who combined strong 
political uneasiness with a curious 
form of subconscious Marxism. 
After I had given a lecture on cru- 
cial European problems in a large 
American city a group of business- 





Dr. Erik von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, historian 
and editor, spent three months last year on a 
lecture tour of the United States. He is due 
for a return engagement early in 1950 and is 
already booked on the Te Deum Inter- 
national, 
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men discussed the matter with me. 
They were visibly unhappy about 
my antiquated views and one of 
them intimated that I had produced 
a brilliant, but long-haired college- 
professor talk which shirked the 
real issue. All the difficulty, accord- 
ing to this gentleman, came from 
the callous indifference of members 
of the European upper-class toward 
the common man whom they failed 
to keep happy with ice-cream cones, 
shiny automobiles and refrigerators. 

Upon my remark that man does 
not live by bread alone and that 
there are autonomous ideas which 
have to be reckoned with, I caused 
even more dissatisfaction, and was 
asked to explain the essence of 
world history in a nutshell which, 
of course, I could not do. “Well, 
then I’ll tell you,” came the answer. 


“History is nothing but economics.” 
“Are you a Catholic?” I inquired. 


“Yessir! I’m a daily communicant.” 
Were it not for his religious convic- 
tions the good man would have 
made an excellent research director 
in the Marx-Engels Institute of 
Moscow. 

There is not only too much gen- 
eral belief in the economic interpre- 
tation of history even in the best in- 
formed circles, but also the facile 
conviction that most countries’ ills 
could be cured by the sole applica- 
tion of the social gospel. Too often 
one is not only faced by the effort 
to escape from the tragic, but also 
from the irrational which, whether 
we like it or not, does stalk the 
world. Poverty, misery and penury 
are by no means always the fore- 
runners of Communism, and the 
fact that ideas can run away on 
their own legs, is frequently ig- 
nored, 

Bulgaria, a country with a well- 
balanced agrarian distribution al- 
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ways had its fill of Communists and 
Bohemia-Moravia belongs in the 
same category, nor does Commu- 
nism among well-to-do French peas- . 
ants make much sense. It is for this 
and other reasons that the other- 
wise admirable and vitally impor- 
tant enterprise, the ERP, will in . 
itself not be able to lick Commu- 
nism. Nor will Stalinism dissolve . 
through reading of the Sears-Roe- 
buck catalogue over the “Voice of . 
America.” 


‘Tes Church in the United States - 
is making enormous: strides in 
many fields. Some of them are in- 
visible to the naked eye, others are - 
expressed in brick and stone. The 
vast majority of majestic buildings 
standing either isolated in the land- 
scape or planted on the periphery 
of towns and cities are at least in 
some fashion serving Catholic activ- 
ity. They may be colleges or or- 
phanages, hospitals, old peoples’ 
homes or high schools, convents, 
monasteries or other centers. There 
are also extensive additions to build- 
ings already erected: wae convent 
schools have new labs, the colleges 
new libraries, the hospitals new 
operating theaters, rsd monasteries 
new chapels. ; 
This alone should discredit the 
European myth of the “dollar-lov- . 
ing American”; generosity and love . 
of money do not mix. It is either/or. .- 
And the liberality of the American . 
Catholic is really startling. 
Progress since 1945 has. been re- 
markable and the Church is slowly 
leaving her imprint on the face of - 
the country. The building activity 
is not the whole story because one 
sees Catholic books issued by secu- 
lar publishers in secular book- 
stores; Catholic films in secular 
movie houses made by very secular 
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companies; Roman collars and 
nuns’ habits are met with frequent- 
ly on the streets and the Church 
emerges—whatever the views of the 
Bible Belt—as a definitely American 
institution. 

More than that: in the eyes of the 
agnostic and indifferent masses she 
appears to be the most concrete ex- 
pression of religion. And last, but 
by no means least—the Church is 
also rapidly making the social grade 
and that in a competitive society 
with a subconsciously Calvinist atti- 
tude toward the hierarchy of earth- 
ly values, is of no mean importance. 

Yet the stranger often wonders 
what reactions this growth must 
cause among those who are not of 
the faith. That there is a steadily 
éinereasing resentment which unites 
Protestants and “indifferentists” 
nobody who engages in endless noc- 
turnal discussions in a Pullman 
smoker can doubt. To what extent 
these feelings will continue to rise 
it is impossible to foresee. The old 
accusation of “loyalty toward a for- 
eign potentate” has, of course, dis- 
appeared and the old mixture of 
fear and snobbish contempt has 
turned into an uneasy envy. 

There is the general consensus 
that the “use” the Church makes 
of the sacrificial obedience and the 
enthusiasm of her followers is not 
“fair”: Catholics take their religion 
“too seriously”; they contribute too 
much money; those terrible nuns 
teach for a pittance in the parochial 
schools, etc., etc. 


, ae is one thing which baffles 
me in the field of Catholic educa- 
tional policy and that is the greater 
stress laid on the parochial grade 
schools than on the high schools. In 
order to underwrite the present 
order one must be convinced that 
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the years of childhood are more im- 
portant for the formation of a per- 
sonality than those of adolescence 
—a position which is allegedly 
Jesuitical but curiously Freudian. 

To the outsider it would seem 
wiser to concentrate on the last two 
years of grade school and on the 
secondary education, not to mention 
the colleges. That such an adjust- 
ment might cause a minor earth- 
quake in the Catholic educational 
system nobody will doubt. It would 
be a plain disaster for a lot of public 
grade schools—though a _ well-de- 
served retribution for the financial 
treatment of religious education 
which is without parallel in coun- 
tries west of the Iron Curtain. 

Taking into consideration the 
often heroic efforts to provide Cath- 
olic education it doubtless seems 
presumptuous for a European to 
find fault. (The Dutch Catholic 
educational system, much larger 
than the public or Protestant one, 
rests entirely on payments which 
the Dutch government is privileged 
to make.) But if American Cath- 
olics have not recognized more fully 
the important role and the enor- 
mous responsibilities which Divine 
Providence has placed on their 
shoulders, their Catholic institutes 
of higher learning are probably to 
be blamed for this shortcoming. 

The burden which has been 
placed on the shoulders of Amer- 
ican Catholics is indeed colossal; 
they represent the largest single 
religious unit in the most powerful 
nation of the world, and their faith, 
moreover, embodies not only Truth 
but is a living link between the two 
hemispheres, a role for which Prot- 
estantism with its national Churches 
and a mere thirteen per cent of the 
Continental population is patently 
unfitted. 
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American Catholics should there- 
fore conscientiously co-operate in 
the supranational efforts of the Su- 
preme Pontiff, whose title—Pon- 
tifex Maximus” — means actually 
“Highest Bridgebuilder.” The Cath- 
olic colleges and universities of 
America teach primarily the eternal 
verities of the Church, just as do 
Fribourg, Louvain, Milan and Nij- 
megen, but in the very next cate- 
gory they are almost exclusively 
institutions for the education of 
young Americans for an American 
way of life in the American fashion 
with an exclusively American out- 
look. (Imagine Louvain trying to 
make “typical Belgians” out of their 
students or Fribourg teaching “the 
Swiss way of life”! They would be- 
come places of higher learning of a 
purely local significance.) 

Upon reflection it should be evi- 
dent that owing to the indivisibility 
of the Common Good extending over 
the whole earth we Catholics are 
citizens of the world before we are 
citizens of any particular country. 
We should bravely acknowledge the 
fact that some of our avowed ene- 
mies on the left have handled much 
more cleverly their stolen goods— 
supranationalism, for instance— 
than we our own patrimony! It is 
precisely in this respect that the 
age-old accusation against the Cath- 
olic of being a second-rate patriot 
has wrought the heaviest damage. 


» eet America subconsciously ex- 
pects from Catholics not a percen- 
tual increase in Purple Hearts and 
Congressional Medals, but a real 
mediatorship between the Conti- 
nents through the intellectual, spir- 
itual and material channels of the 
Church Universal. Dean Sperry of 
Harvard gave concrete expression 
to this disillusionment when he 
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wrote that American Catholics have 
gone too far in their concept of 
patriotism; and I should like to add 
that they are leaning over backward 
in order to demonstrate their un- 
failing Americanism. This is a his- 
torico-chronological mistake, since 
the fairly legitimate attitudes of 
1880 and 1890, once dictated by 
prudence, have today lost their 
meaning and purpose. 

If American Catholics have failed 
to explain to their compatriots the 
perplexities of the Old World’s po- 
litical temperament, their higher 
schools cannot be entirely exoner- 
ated. They have not seriously tried 
to impart a certain insight into these 
strange but traditionally so impor- 
tant political forms of the past, nor 
have they sufficiently described the 
via dolorosa of the Catholic nations 
which for the past 160 years have 
been in a state of almost perpetual 
upheaval, drifting from one crisis 
to another even more catastrophic. 

Instead, they have belittled al- 
most everything grown on Catholic 
soil, apparently believing in a spe- 
cial outpouring of the Holy Ghost 
over the Protestant nations. It 
would be well if American Catholics 
were to make a serious study of 
Christopher Dawson and Donoso 
Cortés (See THE CATHOLIC Wor~p, 
November, 1949), and the writings 
of their own Founding Fathers. 


Ix these matters it is necessary to 
make a distinction between men’s 
and women’s colleges. It is the lJat- 
ter not the former which impress 
the visiting lecturer most favorably, 
a statement I want to extend to fac- 
ulty and student body alike. Here 
again an erroneous type of patriot- 
ism is primarily responsible for the 
situation, which the relatively great- 
er maturity of girls in their late 
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adolescence can only partly explain. 

The smaller Catholic college often 
labors under notions which the bet- 
ter non-Catholic institutions have 
fortunately discarded long ago, for 
example, the idea that intellect and 
masculinity are incompatible in 
“God’s own country.” A credit sys- 
tem for chapel visits, plus the foot- 
ball coach as a central figure, are 
not assets, either spiritually or in- 
tellectually speaking. 

In addition, some of the teaching 
orders have a system of rotation 
which sends their members every 
four or six years into a totally dif- 
ferent place with a radically differ- 
ent job. This system has its spir- 
itual advantages for the teachers 
but it hardly takes the intellectual: 
good of the students into sufficient 
account. 

The nuns, on the other hand, have 
been far more on their toes; and 
where the natural gifts were lack- 
ing, they have striven to make up 
by hard, tenacious, if not heroic 
work. To lecture in an American 
Catholic women’s college is almost 
invariably a pleasure and the en- 
thusiasm and the intellectual curi- 
osity one encounters give added 
strength to the visiting lecturer. 

In a Pittsburgh college instead of 
giving the one planned lecture, I 
gave four and did it with real en- 
joyment. The one class that I 
taught I found admirably prepared 
and the nuns no less keen than the 
students. In Albany, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Portland, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, Weston, Den- 
ver, and other places, the story was 
very much the same. 


0, course, what I have said above 
about men’s colleges is by no means 
true of all of them. The seminaries 
which commanded my unreserved 
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respect, the Canadian college not far 
from Detroit, and the one diocesan 
college whose delightful and humor- 
ous priests entertained me at meals 
(humor is always a sign of intelli- 
gence), I will not easily forget. 

It is in the men’s colleges also 
that an inflexible spirit of conform- 
ity prevails and this spirit makes 
itself felt negatively in many an- 
other domain. I found it even in 
Catholic bookstores where the pro- 
prietors would not “touch” a Gra- 
ham Greene, a Bernanos or a Bloy, 
and would not even handle The 
Commonweal under the counter. 
The mere fact that I wrote for it 
caused raised eyebrows. 

“Do you really agree with their 
political views?” I was asked. 

“Usually I don’t.” 

“But you still write for them?” 

“Yes, why not?” 

Increased suspicion, and _ the 
mounting conviction that I am a 
man without principle. 

All these strictures, however, are 
not meant to take an iota away 
from the real achievement of Amer- 
ican Catholics which only the mali- 
cious would ignore. Again and again 
I was cheered by the American 
readiness and freshness in tackling 
organizational problems; the old 
pioneering spirit is far from dead. 


One of the lay organizations which 
impressed me most was the “Te 
Deum International,” with its forty- 
seven chapters, founded by an en- 
thusiastic Springfield (Ill.) surgeon. 
His network, featuring dinner and 
forum talks, covers virtually the 
whole Middle West. In spite of its 
isolation it is this part of the nation 
which is the most refreshing. I have 
met there intelligent audiences, 
zealous priests and bishops who 
with their genuinely Christian ur- 
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banity gave the impression of being 
true successors of the Apostles 
rather than of the Byzantine em- 
perors, 

I admit that the participation of 
the younger age groups was often 
sadly wanting, but the curious in- 
difference of young men toward af- 
fairs which might disastrously affect 
their lives is an old American phe- 
nomenon which brooks few excep- 
tions save on the West Coast. 

Certainly no effort should be 
spared to reach more Catholic stu- 
dents through the Newman Clubs; 
since the Catholic universities are 
at present unable to take care of all 
their applicants, a disgruntled 
ghetto-like attitude toward the 
burning problem of the spiritual 
welfare of Catholic youth in secular 
universities, is definitely out of 
place. 


A. in all the visiting lecturer can- 
not fail to be deeply impressed by 
the efforts of the Church in Amer- 


ica. If this article contains more 
censure than praise, it should be re- 
membered that maturity needs no 
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patting on the back, but on the other 
hand makes constructive use of 
criticism. The contribution of 
American Catholics to the Church 
Universal is so staggering that no 
words of mine could change or seri- 
ously belittle it. However, the battle 
for a genuine rapprochement be- 
tween the Old World and the New 
must go on; we have too much to 
lose by not standing together to in- 
dulge in the luxury of perpetual 
misunderstandings. 

We have to fight especially 
against the two great and nefarious 
vulgarities on our respective Conti- 
nents: the stupid American notion 
that Europe is a land of degenerate 
and effeminate atheists who are 
brooding over a dishonorable past, 
but are out to “soak” America, and 
the equally contemptible and nause- 
ating European concept of the Unit- 
ed States as a nation of dollar- 
worshipers, uncouth, shirt-sleeved, 
hard-boiled manufacturers. We 
must help the truth to prevail. And 
finally, let the materialists realize 
that for us the things that matter 
are our common sacramental bonds. 
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The Proud 


By Erry 


R many years now in Rossmead 

that lovely shell of a house on 
the lakeside has been known in the 
townland as the “ould ruin.” In 
Spring the green places surrounding 
it that once were lawns are fields 
of nodding daffodils and blue hya- 
cinths—ghosts of old gardens. The 
children play in and out of the gap- 
ing sockets that were windows in 
a Georgian mansion. The echo of 
their laughter lingers there late on 
Summer evenings, mingling with 
the call of rooks. 

Who was to tell the children that 
they sported on the graves of “lords 
and ladies gay——beaten into the 
clay,” that beneath the “ould ruin” 
lay the foundations of yet more 
ancient houses, going back to Crom- 
well’s time, and long before Crom- 
well was thought of, to the time of 
“the tall men and the swords-men 
and the horse-men”—the days when 
the Dempseys were proud. 

Shelagh Dempsey, living now in 
the gate lodge, could have told 
them. But Shelagh was “queer” 
like her father, a girl whose head 
was “mazed” with books, a girl who 
could not look at a stick or a stone 
without making history of it. But 
it was her job to be knowledgeable, 
after all, as the principal teacher in 
the local school, and the people for- 
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gave her for her oddness, since she 
had so much grace and kindness in 
her. 

It was after “the troubles” that 
Shelagh and her father moved into 
the gate lodge, when Rossmead 
House was burned out, and the last 
of the Eustaces fled the country, 
shaking the dust of Ireland off their 
feet, and vowing on their sacred 
Bibles never to set foot on it again. 
Shelagh’s father had been school- 
master then. There was no dwell- 
ing house provided with the school. 
The lodge was empty, a small gray 
house with stout walls, and the peo- 
ple said “let the schoolmaster live 
there.” 


Wau Shelagh Dempsey grew up 
and lifted her head out of books of 
genealogy, she proclaimed one day 
that the lodge was hers by right, 
and not only the lodge, but the Big 
House itself. “For I know my 
roots,” said she, “and the tree I’m 
sprung from.” 

The people smiled. No one con- 
tradicted her. Who was to dispute 
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so harmless a claim. And that was 
the way of it until the rumor 
reached Rossmead. It was only a 
whisper at first, a joke tossed light- 
ly from mouth to mouth going the 
road to Mass. 

“They say there’s a son of old Sir 
Roger Eustace comin’ to rebuild the 
old place.” 

“Ah then people must be sayin’ 
somethin’! Wouldn’t it cost a for- 
tune to build up the like of that 
place again. "Tis little Sir Roger or 
his ilk ever got out of their acres 
but black trouble—” 

But the rumor, for once, was true. 
One March morning when there was 
a soft haze of Spring over the plan- 
tation and the limpid lake reflected 
a thousand swaying daffodils along 
its bank, the “contractor” and his 
men arrived—-two motor cars 
sweeping casually past the lodge up 
the drive, splashing long undis- 
turbed pools of rainwater into the 
ditch, and not quite escaping 
Shelagh’s coat. 

Tim Rooney of the post office 
pronounced authoritatively on the 
matter. “Oh, faith, ’tis true. Oliver 
Eustace and his mother are comin’ 
back to live in Rossmead.” Tim’s 
statements were not lightly made, 
and you could pretty well count on 
a thing if Tim said it. Soon the 
townland was buzzing with the 
news. 

“Good for trade,” was the opinion 
of the storekeepers and the post of- 
fice. The parish priest, desperate 
for his repair fund, was heard to re- 
mark that “we could do with a 
sprinkling of gentry in the com- 
munity.” Shelagh’s father, retired 
and philosophic, had nothing to say 
against the news. But his daughter 
had plenty to say. At first she was 
silent with contempt, and then she 
opened up from one to another, 
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declaring that the people of Ross- 
mead were slaves. “If this Crom- 
wellian showed himself in their 
midst he ought to be boycotted. 
There was a new invasion of Ire- 
land by the English, going on under 
their very noses since the war.” 
She averred that soon the native 
Irish wouldn’t own an acre of land 
in their own country—that the day 
would surely come when “an Irish- 
man in Ireland would be as scarce 
as a red Indian on the plains of 
Manhattan.” 


Tax people enjoyed listening to 
Shelagh talking. And when she had 
finished they smiled and shrugged, 
and agreed that the times were 
queer to be sure. But you had to 
live and let live nowadays. 

“It’s the principle of the thing, 
don’t you see, Timothy Rooney,” 
cried Shelagh, pushing groceries in- 
to her basket blindly. “It’s the 
principle of the thing!” 

But not to Timothy or to anybody 
else could she express the bitterness 
of her grief because the daffodils 
and the wild blue hyacinths were 
no longer to grow unmolested over 
the forgotten lawns of Rossmead. 
No more now could she wander up 
the drive beneath the beech trees in 
Spring with the lonely lake and the 
quiet old walls waiting — undis- 
turbed, except for the light feet of 
a child playing and the rooks caw- 
ing—these fragile things she had 
possessed, and now must lose. 

After a while she too resigned 
herself to the inevitable. She would 
wear her heart on her sleeve no 
longer. Instead she took to haunt- 
ing the lakeside at each day’s close, 
standing mutely before the house, 
watching its emergence phoenix- 
like, from ruin. Z 

One day when the house was al- 
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most completed there came a letter 
from a firm of solicitors, which, as 
they say here, “put the kybosh” on 
everything for Shelagh. The letter 
was a notice to quit the gate lodge. 
“The lodge,” wrote Solicitor Neil, 
“would be required for Mr. Oliver 
Eustace’s gardener.” 


~ HELAGH’S romantic heart, crowd- 
ed with race memories of evictions, 
waxed hot with indignation. Words 
were like scorpions on her tongue. 
Some of the people listened, and a 
few began to look darkly toward the 
imperious stateliness of the new 
Rossmead, symbol of hauteur and 
oppression returning. Some grown 
philosophic with the barren years, 
shook their heads and turned away. 
Some hovering over a half-filled till, 
feigned deafness, and some, whis- 
pering “revolution” hurried off to 
pray. ; 

A few fellows from outlying 
farms, lustful for fight, seized upon 
the words of Shelagh Dempsey and 
devoured them, sniffing the air for 
intrigue, talking in the night of 
“Cromwell and his murderous 
crew,” until she was at pains, later, 
to damp down the fires her own 
hand had lighted. 

“But we shall not quit the lodge 
for any Eustace,” she reiterated. 
“If Oliver Eustace wishes to live in 
peace in Rossmead, he will not deny 
the Dempseys a roof over their 
heads.” 

About this time Oliver Eustace 
himself was receiving letters from 
his solicitors concerning the gate 
lodge and the “nuisance” of the peo- 
ple who refused to budge from it. 
The matter, it was repeatedly point- 
ed out, called for immediate action. 
But Oliver absorbed in the rebuild- 
ing of his ancestral home in a coun- 
try loved and regretted from his 
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childhood, was reluctant to take ac- 
tion. He was busy with dreams of 
his return to those fertile fields— 
far from the dreary restrictions of 
postwar London—from which his 
fathers had fled in the bad old days. 
Those days were past now, and gra- 
cious living was still possible “at 
home in Ireland.” 

So Oliver consulted maps and 
family papers and air-routes, with 
the enthusiasm of a heart not a whit 
disillusioned by a brief encounter 
with war. The move to Rossmead 
was arranged to take place in the 
Autumn, and Oliver still hesitated 
about the problem of the gate lodge. 


Tat anticipated arrival of the fam- 
ily had become the chief topic of 
conversation among the inhabitants 
of Rossmead, and on a sleepy July 
afternoon Shelagh was wandering 
pensively through the lofty rooms 
of the new house, furnishing them, 
gently, with dreams. Glancing out 
of the window she saw a fair-haired 
young man in casual attire, stand- 
ing in the grounds beneath, exam- 
ining the facade of the house. She 
was puzzled as to how he got there, 
and who he was, until she remem- 
bered that her father had, that 
morning, given permission to a holi- 
day-maker to take the boat oul on 
the lake 

They smiled at each other un- 
certainly, leisurely, kindly. Oliver 
Eustace saw a young woman with 
a rope of sun-bleached hair lighter 
than his own, bound about her 
head, and eyes of such startling and 
lovely blue that he continued to 
smile up at them for sheer delight. 

Sunlight seeping through Sum- 
mer foliage bathed the new stones 
in mellow gold. In such light the 
house might have been standing for 
two centuries, ringed with trees. 
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beside a lake, and a girl so comely 
that the charm of centuries was in 
her eyes and in her slow sweet 
smile. 

Her very modern “hello” startled 
him. 

“They've done a good job of 
work, haven’t they?” he remarked. 

She sighed. “They have.” And 
after a slight hesitation, “Would 
you like to come and see through 
it? I’ll come and open the door.” 

“Thank you very much.” Oliver 
smiled and knocked out his pipe on 
the sole of his sandal. 


S ur opened the door and he 
stepped inside. The ghost of that 
first lovely smile lingered about her 
lips and in her vividly blue eyes. 
She might be about his own age, 
equally tall, and entirely self-pos- 
sessed. 

“This was once the great hall,” 
she began then, “here my people 
once lived. They were called the 
Proud O’Dempseys.” She paused. 
“Are you interested in this sort of 
thing?” 

Oliver opened his mouth to speak, 
but suddenly stopped. His eyes, 
roaming the high ceiling, returned 
to her face. 

“Go on, Miss Dempsey—I—I’m 
extremely interested.” 

“Shelagh Dempsey,” she inter- 
rupted him. “I hate Miss.” 

“Go on then, Shelagh. Tell me 
more.” 

She spoke again as one might 
speak in a dream. She might have 
been reciting some old poem learned 
in childhood. “Chiefs of their clan 
they were, and here they built in 
the thirteenth century. Their speech 
and manners were those of the 
Gaelic race. They were given to 
hospitality, and entertained sol- 
diers, scholars and poets. From 
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this quiet place they went to war. 
Some of them returned to rule pros- 
perously until the Cromwellian con- 
quest, when they were driven out 
to “hell or Connacht,” to live like 
serfs, seeing their houses and lands 
prosper, or fall to ruin in the hands 
of usurpers.” She paused again 
and smiled. “But this won’t make 
sense to you—an Englishman?” 


H:z looked down at the straps of 
his sandals. “On the contrary I— 
I have good reasons for saying that 
it does make sense. But do go on, 
please. What I have to say con- 
cerning it—can wait.” 

“Some fled to France or Spain 
with the “Wild Geese,’ but others re- 
mained in’ poverty and servitude 
rather than separate themselves 
from their lost inheritance. The 
O’Dempseys remained. One of them 
became a hedge schoolmaster in the 
Penal times. I am descended from 
him.” She smiled, “I still teach the 
village children.” 

They were going up the wide 
stairway to the landing where open 
doors gave long vistas of empty sun- 
lit rooms. 

“We live in the gate lodge now, 
and ...” she stopped and turned 
away, suddenly overcome. 

“Yes?” He waited awkwardly, 
his heart beating quickly. 

“And now the  Eustaces — the 
same family who first dispossessed 
my people—are coming back again 
to turn myself and my father out 
of the lodge!” She turned with 
flushed cheek. “They are to be 
here in September. I don’t know 
what will become of us then. I am 
refusing to go, but—” she walked 
to and fro along the landing, “they 
can evict us. It seems they have 
the law on their side—and where’s 
the justice in law.” 
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“Have you no place to go? Is 
there no house in the district?” 

“No place at all. But that’s irrele- 
vant. It’s the principle of the 
thing,” she insisted. “The people 
are saying that we could live in the 
loft over the schoolhouse where the 
Master used to live. The place is 
damp and dark. It will kill my fa- 
ther. The injustice of it all—being 
evicted —- history repeating itself. 
And to think that we have no re- 
dress—no legal redress,” she con- 
cluded significantly, her brow dark- 
ening. “There'll be trouble again 
in Rossmead for the Eustaces—if 
we have to leave the gate lodge.” 

“But look here—I’m sure these 
Eustaces can be persuaded. When 
they understand the circumstances.” 

She interrupted him, tossing a 
scornful head. “Not the Eustaces. 
I know them—this sort of thing is 
in their blood.” 


, all going down the stairs, 
struggled with an overwhelming 
impulse to laughter. A strange new 
excitement ran in his veins. They 
stood outside in the tranquil after- 
noon for a moment until his intense 
gaze made Shelagh turn away. 
“You'll want the key of the boat- 
house,” she reminded him. He 
glanced at his wrist watch. 

“It is Mr. Smith—from Murphy’s 
hotel, isn’t it?” She was good- 
humored again, casual, friendly. 

His hesitation was no longer than 
a split second. “Smith—what a 
comedown beside the O’Dempseys!” 

She laughed with him. 

“I won’t bother you for the boat- 
house key just now. Would you 
think it dreadful cheek if I in- 
vited myself down to the lodge. I'd 
like to have a look at it—after what 
you’ve told me. My car is down 
there.” 
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“Come, of course.” They walked 
down the drive, companionably, 
under the green-gold of trees. Ata 
bend she turned back. 

“Look now. Isn’t it a fine house.” 


Teor gazed back at the house. It 
was a superb view, with the lake 
gleaming behind the dignified walls. 

“You love this place, don’t you?” 
he said as they continued down the 
drive. 

“I love every sod of it, every stone 
—even the new stones,” she de- 
clared fiercely. “If only... .” 

“Maybe these Eustaces won’t be 
so bad,” he urged, reasonably. 
“Don’t you at least believe that it 
might be possible for them to be 
different—to take an interest in the 
people? They could do a lot of 
good. I don’t think you'll have 
any difficulty about the gate house 
when they understand the circum- 
stances.” 

“Let’s not talk of them any 
more,” she pleaded. 


Wann they came to the lodge she 
brought him into the garden to 
show him the box hedges and beds 
of roses—blown and half-blown and 
budding damask. 

“These are from the Big House,” 
she laughed. “They’d have gone to 
seed like all the rest. Father likes 
gardening. He digs for me, and I 
keep these tended.” She stooped to 
sweep up a handful of blown petals, 
carefully. 

“They are perfect.” He bent 
over their fragrance and she smiled, 
pleased with his appreciation. They 
talked of flowers and gardens for a 
while, as though their intimacy 
were long established. 

“You'll have some tea?” she sug- 
gested, hospitably. “Father would 
like to meet you. We see so few 
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people. ...” Mr. Dempsey was low- 
ering a kettle of spring water on a 
crane over a fire of turf. 

“Here’s Mr. Smith from the hotel, 
father—he’s going to have tea with 
us.” She spread a white cloth on 
the table and brought out soda 
bread, butter and honey. 

The two men talked easily as they 
sat down to tea. Shelagh’s father 
was a quiet man, preoccupied, book- 
ish. Every time his daughter 
laughed his face lit. 

Oliver listened and talked and 
waited. Whenever a car passed on 
the road outside, part of his mind 
strayed to it, apprehensive of “Mr. 
Smith.” But most of his mind was 
fastened with increasing delight on 
Shelagh, and time slipping by had 
no meaning. The long fingers of 
the setting sun crept across the 
table, and moved along the flagged 
floor, turning the hearth fire to ash. 
Dusk came, and linnets’ wings 
brushed past the window, but still 
he lingered. 


ae Shelagh stiffened to at- 
tention and turned to the open door. 
Her father had taken down a pile of 
books and papers relating to the 
O’Dempsey family. The two men 
were poring over the books in a pool 
of lamplight. 


Shelagh excused herself and 
slipped out of doors. Once again 
she heard the low whistle from the 
dark laurel hedge, and discerned a 
movement there. She went across 
and spoke softly with quickly beat- 
ing heart. 

“Who’s there?” 

“It’s Joe and Mike Laverty.” 

“Come down to the foot of the 
garden.” She opened the gate and 
sped down the path to where the 
garden merged into the borders of 
the shadowed plantation. In a few 
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moments the two Laverty boys were 
beside her. 

What’s the meaning of this?” 
Her voice was curt. 

“The meanin’ o’ this is that we’re 
waitin’ for orders, an’ if we don’t 
get them soon, we'll quit waitin’ an’ 
do what we think fit, without or- 
ders.” Joe Laverty, resentful of her 
curt tone, strung up for fight, an- 
swered truculently. 

“Be easy. Be easy now,” said 
Mike. “There’s no call for that 
class o’ talk at all.” 

“I don’t know what you mean,” 
said Shelagh arrogantly, for her 
heart was not in the matter, but 
back in the house with the English- 
man. “What brings you here any- 
way? What’s up?” 

“Well, glory be to God Al- 
mighty!” Joe paused, speechless 
with indignation, and spat over his 
shoulder. 

“Isn’t it the lad himself ye have 
in there the whole evenin’,” ex- 
claimed Mike. “It’s a queer thing 
your father ’ud be allowin’ it.” 

“What lad are you talking about? 
How dare you speak to me like that, 
Mike Laverty? There’s a young 
man inside with my father, a Mr. 
Smith staying at Murphy’s Hotel, 
and I'll have you speak with respect 
of our guest.” 


T neuer was a small tense silence. 
When Joe spoke again he spoke 
quietly, without indignation or im- 
patience. “So that’s his game. A 
reconnaissance visit, eh. An’ ye fell 
for it! Oliver Eustace happen’s to 
be the gentleman’s name. Himself 
an’ no other ye have, Miss Dempsey, 
sittin’ at your table, breakin’ bread 
with ye. Mr. Smith, me eye!” 
Shelagh was dead quiet for a mo- 
ment. But her voice was as cold 
and brittle as ice when she in- 
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quired: 
this?” 

“Sure the whole townland knows 
it. Didn’t he send a wire from the 
post office about three o’clock—to 
his mother, saying he was spendin’ 
a couple o’ days in the district to 
view the house.” 

“An’ sure,” went on Mike eagerly, 
“there’s his luggage in the car at 
the gate with his name on it for 
your own eyes to see.” 

She was silent again. 

“What we want now is the word,” 
Joe hurried on. “The fellows be- 
low at Randlestown have plenty o’ 
petrol.” 

Shelagh thought rapidly. Anger 
quickly gave place to outraged 
pride. A byword forever she’d be 
in the eyes of these men, in her 
neighbors’ eyes, in the eyes of all 
Rossmead, if this were known. And 
Oliver Eustace thinking he had 
gained a point over her. But it 
need never be known. 

Suddenly she threw back her 
head and laughed till the tears 
came, while Mike and Joe Laverty 
stared stupidly at her. 

“You fools,” she said sharply. 
“Did you think I was deceived? I’m 
working a plan in my own way. We 
want no more burnings. The day 
for that sort of thing is past and 
gone. There are better means of 
getting what you want. Come with 
me.” She turned and walked 
abruptly toward the house. 


“How do you know all 


Orsven and her father looked up 
suddenly at her reappearance with 
two dark-visaged men behind her. 
She was good-humored, almost 
casual now. “Well, Mr. Eustace, I 
think we’ve kept up this little farce 
long enough. You’ve seen our fam- 
ily papers, you’ve heard our case. 
You have broken bread with us. 
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What’s your verdict? 
in Rossmead lodge?” 
Oliver, swallowing hard, smiled, 
and stood up from the table, care- 
fully slipping a rubber band back 
onto a roll of yellow parchment. 

“Before I reply to that question, 
Shelagh Dempsey, I must ask for a 
word with you in private.” 

Shelagh’s father looked about 
him in dazed fashion. 

“Come in, Mike. Come in, Joe, 
and sit down. You'll take a glass 
of something.” Mr. Dempsey, rally- 
ing his bewildered mind, turned to 
a cupboard and brought out a bottle 
of whisky and some tumblers. 

“Step into the garden with me, 
Shelagh,” urged Oliver with a de- 
termined young chin. 

She went with him into the gath- 
ering darkness. 

The three men in the house sat, 
sipping whisky, talking amiably on 
every topic but the one uppermost 
in their minds. 

Their eyes were on the open door- 
way, their ears alert for returning 
footsteps. A white moth circled 
about the lighted lamp, and singeing 
its wings, fell in a crumpled little 
heap on the table. A few dim white 
stars spaced themselves in the wide 
darkening sky. A bee stumbled in 
drunkenly at the door, and buzzed 
off again into silence. The men 
stopped talking. The clock ticked 
louder. The red glow in the midst 
of the white ash was a target for 
their waiting eyes. 


Do we stay 


T wax at last the returning foot- 
steps sounded on the path, and the 
two were framed in the doorway, 
hand-in-hand, a light on their radi- 
ant faces. 

Joe and Mike Laverty got up 
slowly, “Well?” 

Mr. Dempsey poured out more 
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drinks and waited. His daughter 
went forward and kissed him. 

“Well, Mike, Joe,” said Shelagh, 
“you must drink a toast to us. Fill 
up, father. We've made peace with 
our neighbors—forever.” 

“Do ye stay in the lodge?” asked 
Joe, darkly. 

“Father can—if he wants to,” 
Shelagh said, with a smile. 

“That’s something to be thank- 
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“An’ what about yourself, Miss 
Dempsey?” Mike was trying to puz- 
zle it out. 

“I’m going to live up at the Big 
House. Oliver Eustace has asked 
me to marry him, and I’ve ac- 
cepted.” 

“Be the powers!” Her father sat 
down suddenly. Oliver handed the 
glasses round. “Let’s drink,” said 
he, smiling into Shelagh’s lovely 


ful for,” exclaimed the older man 


eyes. “Let’s drink to the Proud 
with mild sarcasm. 


O’Dempseys!” 


An Irish New Year’s Wish 


By Sister M. KEvIN NEVILLE, R.S.M. 


May all your dreams be ever blessed 
With something of the dreams of Pearse. 
May all the joy MacDonagh had 

Keep your dear heart from being sad. 
May Plunkett’s eye in flow’r and field 
Rich vistas to your vision yield. 

May what McBride and Daly knew 

Tell secrets to the soul of you. 

May Mangan’s greatest gift of song 

Be on your lips the whole day long. 

May Clarke’s great brotherhood shine through 
Each minute of each day for you. 

May hope of Emmet light the gloom 
That needs must come into your room. 
May all the Irish saints be near 

To bless you at the waning year. 

And may the New Year only make 

You better still for Ireland’s sake! 





Casbilic World— Number One 


By ALEXANDER BoyYLe 


nN April, 1865, THe CatTHOLic 

Wor -p first saw the light. It was 
published in New York by Lawrence 
Kehoe at 7 Beekman Street. 

April was a month of critical 
events. Lee was forced to surrender 
at Appomattox, and less than a 
week later Lincoln was assassinat- 
ed. The previous year saw the sink- 
ing of the Alabama off Cherbourg, 
and in 1866 (a matter of grave mo- 
ment for contemporary Catholics) 
the Ku Klux Klan was founded. 
The year 1865 lay roughly halfway 
between the major trade depres- 
sions of 1857 and 1873, and saw the 
end of the long agony of the Civil 
War, during which the leisure nec- 
essary for serious reading had for 
most of the nation ceased to exist. 

It will thus be seen that THE 
CaTHOLIC Wor LD is one of the old- 
est periodicals we have. In fact it is 
beaten for age by only three of its 
kind, The Dublin Review (1836), 
The Month (1864) and The Irish 
Ecclesiastical Record (1864). The 
last two antedate it by only a few 
months. 


T near are several peculiarities 
about the first number. While The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, for in- 
stance, devotes its first article to 
stating its aims, THe CaTHOLIC 


Wor vp starts straight off with an 
account of “The Progress of the 
Church in the United States.” 
There are 144 pages comprising 
fourteen articles and stories (apart 
from poems and reviews), and all 
but one of these are from other 
magazines. This solitary article— 
“Cardinal Wiseman in Rome”—is 
unsigned. This, indeed, was quite 
general with such articles for many 
years to come. 

The title page of the first issue 
shows that it was a magazine de- 
pending almost wholly on other 
magazines for its material. Modest- 
ly it describes itself as “A Monthly 
Eclectic Magazine of General Litera- 
ture and Science.” It is not till the 
following year that the word “eclec- 
tic” is dropped and the title re- 
mained the same until very recently. 
Even so, it was not for some years 
that the percentage of original arti- 
cles to those translated or reprinted 
from a foreign source began to pre- 
ponderate. Such articles were 
marked, quaintly enough, “orig- 
inal” in square brackets over the 
title. 





Alexander Boyle, a native of Scotland, 
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teaching Classics at St. Mungo’s Academy, 
Glasgow. 
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All this is, of course, merely an- 
other way of saying that Catholic 
America eighty-five years ago was 
not yet ready to express itself in 
print. The measure of its progress 
since then may be gathered from the 
experience of modern editors, who 
cannot print all even of the compe- 
tent manuscripts they receive, far 
less find room for extracts from 
other magazines. 


te return to the first issue. The 
“leading” article, reprinted from Le 
Correspondant, quotes some inter- 
esting figures. We learn that of the 
31% million inhabitants of the 
U. S. A., in 1861, 4% million, or 14 
per cent, are Catholic. The author 
concludes that “the future con- 
quests of the Church in the United 
States will be gained principally in 
the Middle and Western States.” 
Apart from this, there is practi- 
cally nothing to show that the 
magazine was an American publi- 
cation. There is nothing written for 
certain by an American except the 
book reviews and a column called 
“Miscellany.” None of the articles, 
with the exception of the one above 
referred to, deals with a subject of 
American interest. It is only by 
accident, as it were, that we learn 
that the Paulists have recently set- 
tled on Fifty-ninth Street. Even 
that item would not have been forth- 
coming but for the review of a book 
replying to The Christian Ezxam- 
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iner’s charge that the Paulists were 
out to found “a new Catholic 
Church.” 

All this is, of course, only a symp- 
tom of that “Colonial” spirit in lit- 
erature that persisted so much 
longer among Catholics than other 
sections of the community. Indeed 
it persists even today in countries 
where Catholics are trying to build 
the firm foundation that is neces- 
sary before such things as an aware- 
ness of Catholic literature or jour- 
nalism can arise. That awareness 
can only be fostered by reading. 


‘Te founders of THE CATHOLIC 
Wortp hold us all in their debt by 
their humility and their intense 
practicality. They were not too 
proud to found a periodical which 
consisted almost wholly of extracts 
from other periodicals. Their prac- 
ticality was shown by their holding 
up to their readers the kind of thing 
that people were writing abroad, 
with the obvious inference: “If you 
don’t like it, see what you can do 
yourself.” It was the only policy, 
and it worked. 

There is an almost laughable dis- 
similarity between the issue of THE 
CaTHOLIC Wortp for April, 1865, 
and the current issue of the maga- 
zine. But the difference is only in 
externals. The same spirit is there 
in both: only in the later issue the 
fruit of that spirit is deservedly 
more abundant. 





Green Faces and Green Manners 


Or How to Eat in Jim Crow Restaurants 


By ADOLPH SCHALK 


ou enter a restaurant. Suddenly 

you see a flustered waiter usher 

a Negro to the door. What do you 

do? Start arow? Get up and walk 

out? Indignantly ask to see the 

manager? Invite the Negro to your 
table? Or go right on eating? 

Every day somewhere in the 
United States a Negro’s stomach 
starts generating those juices that 
cause ulcers as he stands hesitat- 
ingly in front of a restaurant, won- 
dering if he will be served if he 
goes inside. Every day somewhere 
in the United States a Negro is 
asked to leave a restaurant, a Negro 
must go hungry as he waits be- 
tween trains, a traveling Negro fam- 
ily must drive on, because the color 
of their skin disqualifies them from 
the leisurely relaxation and enjoy- 
ment of a good meal. 

At other places in the United 
States Negroes can eat under “For 
Colored” signs, in segregated ante- 
rooms. Or they can buy some sand- 
wiches “to take out.” Many States 
forbid by law that Negroes should 
be refused service on account of 
their color, but even here restaurant 
owners are able to discriminate 
against Negroes because it is diffi- 


cult for Negroes to prove that they 
are discriminated against. Or the 
restaurant owner can resort to the 
tactic of charging Negroes twice as 
much as he charges white people 
or making them wait a long time 
before serving them, or serving in- 
ferior food. 

The extreme to which policies of 
discrimination are carried out in 
our democracy is shown in the case 
of a restaurant proprietor who, dur- 
ing the war, served Negro GI’s in the 
restaurant kitchen while simul- 
taneously white German prisoners 
of war were being served in the res- 
taurant dining room. 


Wane all this is going on, there 
are a number of people all over 
America who are wondering what 
they can do about it. A high school 
student sees the facts of his soci- 
ology book brought to life as he sees 
democracy ushered out of the cafe- 
teria door in the person of a Negro. 

The Negro you talk with in the 
shop meets you on the street, but 
there is nowhere for you to have a 
cup of coffee together. The hun- 
dreds of Negroes who work down- 
town have to eat their lunches dry 
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because none of the restaurants, ex- 
cept a tiny Jim Crow booth in one 
of the ten cent stores, will let them 
sit down to drink some milk or 
coffee. 

A group of university students in 
a large city were faced with some of 
these problems. They were particu- 
larly concerned because the school 
they were attending had recently 
admitted Negroes to its hall of 
learning, and so the discriminatory 
policy was an insult to them as well 
as to their Negro classmates. They 
felt that public eating places had no 
right to prohibit their friends and 
fellow students from eating with 
them. 

From their experiences they de- 
veloped a threefold course of action 
regarding Jim Crow etiquette at 
table: firm, non-violent resistance; 
reductio ad absurdum; and retalia- 
tion by kindness. 


Qsecerrson to an established pol- 
icy is always dangerous because it 
interferes with the status quo. 
Sometimes publicity is dangerous. 
Many excellent projects have back- 
fired because preliminary plans 


were not kept secret. An example 
of this took place recently when Ne- 
gro motormen were hired for the 
first time in each of two cities. The 
one city had publicized the fact, the 
other had not. In the city in which 
no publicity was given to the change 
in policy, there was no public re- 
action other than isolated cases of 
expressed disapproval. In the other 
city much confusion resulted and 
the Negroes were discharged. The 
difference consists in the fact that 
the latter city permitted the change 
in policy to be publicized and thus 
the citizens were given the opportu- 
nity to become aroused. 

The same danger is present if Jim 


Crow practices in restaurants are 
abolished. In St. Louis, where Ne- 
groes are not admitted generally to 
any restaurants in white areas, 
there is a cafeteria patronized by 
Negroes and whites. All customers 
stand in the same line and may sit 
at any unoccupied table they choose. 
When it first opened the cafeteria 
was intended to be a service to the 
many colored people who shop in 
the downtown area. 

Perhaps the manager observed 
the very inadequate eating facilities 
for Negroes. But no “For Colored” 
sign was put over the door, and no 
publicity was given to the fact that 
whites and Negroes eat in the same 
place. If white people wanted to 
eat there, alongside Negroes, they 
could. As a result, many white 
shoppers, who also found the eat- 
ing place convenient, made use of 
its facilities, and the cafeteria has 
been interracial ever since. 


Aworweis danger that may accom- 
pany opposition to discriminatory 
policies in eating places is the dan- 
ger of humiliation. In cities like 
Chicago, where some restaurants 
serve Negroes and some do not, em- 
barrassments are often likely to 
occur when mixed groups eat to- 
gether. A certain fraternity in that 
city once planned a dinner party 
for its members and discovered on 
arrival that the Negro in the group 
would not be served. This made 
them very angry. “In the future,” 
one of them said, “we must find out 
beforehand whether Negroes will be 
served at the dinner table along 
with everybody else.” 

The Negro protested. “No,” he 
said, “that is precisely what we 
must not do. Such action only en- 
courages the continuation of the 
Jim Crow policy. Why remind peo- 
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ple of a custom they might ignore? 
I think we should assume that we 
will all be served, that we will be 
treated like Americans and Chris- 
tians, and be willing to face the 
embarrassment that might occur. 
If we are refused service, we can 
walk out. Silently. No arguments. 
But why should we blandly accept a 
vicious and diabolical custom and 
act as if it were justified?” 


S omerimes enthusiastic groups of 
young people are too impetuous in 
their efforts to change the habits of 
society. The impact with which 
social injustices hits them is far 
more shocking to them than to most 
people. Consequently they are 
blind to the possibility of doing 
harm in the same action that was 
meant to right a wrong. 

A university group, which includ- 
ed the friendship of several Negroes, 
had been looking for a long time 
for a place to hold meetings togeth- 
er. Because of their heavy sched- 
ules they needed to hold meetings 
while they ate. There were only 
three places where they knew they 
would be served. All of them were 
more expensive than most other 
restaurants. One of the three places 
was not open on Sundays or in the 
evenings, the only times when they 
could meet. 

One Sunday they had driven 
twenty-five miles to find a place 
where they were sure of being 
served together. At other times 
they bought sandwiches and ate 
them in the car. Or they were 
sometimes invited to the homes of 
friends. But they needed a steady 
place where they could hold meet- 
ings near their school. 

First a representative of the or- 
ganization went to a _ restaurant 
owner near the school and asked 
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him to admit Negroes. One of the 
members remembered seeing a Ne- 
gro pushed out of the door by that 
same manager, himself a member 
of a minority race and several 
shades darker than many Negroes 
are. 

“Why start with me?” he com- 
plained. “I don’t care if Negroes do 
sit side by side with whites in your 
school. That doesn’t prove they 
would eat together. I can’t afford 
the risk. Go to other restaurants 
and work on them.” 

Although the trade of this par- 
ticular restaurant was more than 
ninety per cent that of the school 
across the street, which admitted 
white and Negro students, the man- 
ager would not let Negroes into his 
restaurant. 

The first reaction of the Univer- 
sity group was to boycott the store, 
but their chaplain, a Catholic priest, 
ruled that out. “You must be sure,” 
he said, “that the good accom- 
plished outweighs the evil that may 
result from the action. I’m not so 
sure that you will avoid doing more 
harm than good. To begin with, 
you will be recognized as students 
of this school, and your action may 
take on the semblance of approba- 
tion from the school authorities. In 
the second place, the restaurant 
owner has a large family, and you 
might needlessly harm his family 
for a dubious victory. What assur- 
ance do you have that Negroes will 
be served in the restaurant, even if 
you create a scene?” 


had to be done. One of 
the Negroes in the group told of in- 
stances where he and others were 
asked to leave restaurants they had 
entered. 
Another 
Masses at the Catholic Church lo- 


Negro, who sings at 











cated on the university campus, can 
go nowhere between Sunday morn- 
ing services to get coffee or break- 
fast. 

A Negro girl told of her experi- 
ence. “One day I went into a ham- 
burger shop and ordered four ham- 
burgers. When I got the sand- 
wiches I calmly sat down and began 
to unwrap them. ‘I’m sorry,’ said 
the waiter, ‘but you can’t sit in 
here.’ 

“I’m sorry, too,’ I said, ‘but if I 
can’t sit in here, then your ham- 
burgers aren’t good enough for me 
either.” And I walked out leaving 
the unpaid for hamburgers on the 
counter.” 

The university group decided on,a 
plan of action. 

“How do we know,” they asked 
themselves, “if there are any res- 
taurants that serve mixed groups 
unless we try them and see?” They 
were surprised at their discovery. 

Out of several attempts to enter 
“white” restaurants in groups, serv- 
ice was refused to the Negroes 
twice. When that happened, every 
one of the party got up quietly and 
walked out of the restaurant. Not 
a word did they speak in protest, 
but their silent action eloquently 
told the restaurant manager how 
they felt about the matter. The 
only injury they inflicted on him 
was the loss of eight plate lunches. 


a the university students, 
mostly boys, would walk into an 
eating place with the colored fel- 
lows in between the first and last 
ones to enter. In that way they 
could be seated in a booth before 
being discovered. 

One of the Negro boys would oc- 
casionally refuse to make the ex- 
periment. “I don’t want to go into a 
public restaurant unless I’m dressed 
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up. If you go in wearing a T-shirt 
or an old sweater, nobody will no- 
tice. But I have to be dressed in 
my best, or else people will look at 
me and say, ‘You might know. 
They ought to know better than to 
let Negroes in here. Look at how 
sloppy they are. Look at that fel- 
low over there, the one with the old 
T-shirt. And that other Negro in 
that old jersey.’ So I always try te 
look nice before I go anywhere.” 
And he did too. 

One attempt by these young men 
to eat interracially in Jim Crow res- 
taurants did not meet with the usual 
success. Despite attempts to use an 
inconspicuous corner of the bal- 
cony, the mixture of pigment was 
spotted through the trellis by the 
telescopic eyes of the manager be- 
hind the bar below. None of the 
university group noticed that the 
waiter was crabby until the colored 
lad left early to keep an appoint- 
ment. Then the waiter spoke his 
piece. 

“I’m not prejudiced myself, you 
understand, but the boss happened 
to see a ‘nigger’ up here and he says 
he don’t like it. So don’t bring him 
in here when you come in next time. 
I’m not prejudiced myself, you 
know what I mean, but if we let one 
in, pretty soon the whole damn 
place will be full of ’em. Well, you 
know—” 


Wauen the waiter had gone, the 
group decided on a course of action. 
It was too late to stop orders of 
food. It was all eaten and paid for. 
“Of course we won’t come here next 
week,” said the chairman. 

“Wait! I got a better idea!” said 
Joe in his high pitched voice. “I 
think we ought to come here next 
week in a mixed group and order a 
big meal. If the manager savs any- 





thing then, we'll get up and walk 
out. But I want to see a whole table 
full of food and watch them cart 
away all the stuff—uneaten. And 
unpaid for.” 

That is one approach to the Jim 
Crow problem used by a group of 
university students. They hope that 
persistent appearances of mixed 
groups in restaurants, even consist- 
ent unsuccessful appearances, will 
wear down hostility and will gradu- 
ally accustom the public eye to the 
sight of Negroes in restaurants. 
Their action is at once non-violent 
and forceful. 

There is another way to handle 
Jim Crow situations, and that is by 
disarming would-be objectors or by 
reducing objections to absurdity. 


Wuex four-year-old Mary Jane 
Evans wanted to go downtown to 
see Santa Claus two years ago, 
Clara, her nurse, offered to take her. 
There was so much to see that Clara 
lost track of the time. It was well 
past noon. “I’m hungry,” com- 
plained the little girl. 

Clara, who is colored, didn’t know 
what to do. It was a long way to 
the suburbs where the little girl 
lived, and who would refuse to feed 
a hungry child, even though accom- 
panied by a Negro? Taking a deep 
breath, Clara entered the next res- 
taurant they came to. It was no 
use. She was politely told she 
would not be served. They would 
serve the little girl, however, if she 
would care to wait. 

But Mary Jane was no ordinary 
four-year-old. She had heard what 
the man said. “We don’t have to 
eat in your old place!” she indig- 
nantly told the manager. “C’mon, 
Clara,” she said, “clasping her hand 
on Clara’s finger, “you can come to 
my house and eat all you want to. 
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The idea! 
green!” 

Jim Crow practices in eating 
places look as out of place as a cat 
at a wedding when ingenuity takes 
a hand at making democracy work. 
When the manager of a new factory 
cafeteria in the Midwest opened for 
business he had a problem. 

He wanted his cafeteria to be open 
to white and colored on a complete- 
ly non-segregated basis, but his boss 
was opposed to this. But the alert 
young manager got an idea. He 
stretched a rope across the middle 
of the cafeteria and put up signs, 
so that half the room was designated 
for whites and half for the colored 
workers of the factory. It hap- 
pened, however, that there were a 
lot more white workers than there 
were colored workers. When lunch 
time came, the line on the white side 
of the cafeteria was crowded, while 
the Negroes were waited on right 
away. 

After two days of this, some of 
the white workers who were tired of 
waiting in line, ducked under the 
rope to the colored side, where they 
got quick service. After a week, 
more white workers crawled over to 
the colored side. Before long Ne- 
groes and whites were equally dis- 
tributed all over the cafeteria and 
the rope had fallen mysteriously to 
the floor. The manager removed 
the rope and the signs, and since 
then democracy and not a super- 
race ideology rules in that place. 


Just because her face is 


A THIRD way to deal with race 
prejudice in restaurants is to retali- 


ate with kindness. Psychologists 
say that a sure-fire way to win over 
anger is by remaining calm and us- 
ing kindness to subdue the heat of 
argument. 

A Negro who was asked to leave a 
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restaurant one day noticed on his 
way out that a lady dropped an 
armful of packages. Without any 
ado he picked up the packages and 
handed them to the lady, then pro- 
ceeded to leave the restaurant. Any- 
one who had seen the incident must 
have been impressed. 

A group of Negroes and whites 
who were picketing a restaurant be- 
cause of its discriminatory policy 
took precautions to open the door 
whenever a lady entered the store. 

Recently a group of Negro college 
students, on their way to St. Louis 
where they were to debate against 
university students, stopped in a 
small town to get something to eat. 
“We've been traveling all day,” 
their spokesman, a professor with a 
Ph.D. degree, told the restaurant 
proprietor, “and we want to know 
if you can serve us.” 

“Why, certainly,” said the pro- 
prietor, “come right this way.” He 
led them to the kitchen and fed 
them from the kitchen table. One 
of the meals was served on the lid 
of a garbage can. Most Negroes 
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with their education would have 
left in angry indignation. This 
group quietly ate their meal, 
thanked the proprietor and walked 
out, without losing their dignity for 
a moment. Certainly their action 
did not contribute much to social 
justice, but they put the proprietor 
to shame more thoroughly than 
any show of hostility would have 
done. 


— 
om over the United States Negroes 
are facing these and similar situa- 
tions day after day. Most often the 
social pattern is preserved, fear suc- 
cumbs under prejudice and dis- 
criminatory policies in restaurants 
are sustained. But somewhere in a 
small U. S. town, or somewhere in a 
large city there is a little group of 
two or three or ten who are willing 
to put democracy to the test. With- 
out violence or force or Commu- 
nism they work quietly, not by talk- 
ing about brotherhood but by being 
brothers, not by talking about jus- 
tice, but by being fair. You can do 
it too. 





Midway Point Reviewed 


By HELEN C. CALIFANO 


A NUMBER of years ago, I was very 
ill. As the automobile which 
was taking me to the hospital sped 
along a spring countryside fragrant 
with lilac and hawthorn, despite my 
waning strength, it seemed that for 
the first time I was completely alive. 
Persuaded that I should never pass 
that way again, I felt my life quick- 
en with a new poignancy which 
alerted my senses to a degree I 
should never have thought possible. 
Every change of light on fields of 
early wheat, every movement of 
mating birds, every scent of meadow 
and hill etched a vivid record upon 
the quiveringly excited receptivity 
of my mind. 

To this day, I can remember the 
exact shape and the cool creamy 
freshness of a dogwood blossom in- 
to the face of which I stared for the 
fraction of a second and then looked 
away. 

Something of this experience is 
paralleled, though naturally at a re- 
duced tempo, with the passage of 
the years. Everything that goes on 
about me or within me is touched 
with greater anticipation and strikes 
with greater resonance than has 
been the case in the past. The beach 
is more shining on a summer morn- 
ing, the stars more dazzling on a 
frosty winter night, the peace of a 





By way of sequence to her beautifully ex- 
pressed “Credo” in our September, 1947, is- 
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Califano, a former teacher in Philadelphia, 
is living in Drexel Hill, Pa. 





garden more healing when I seek its 
comfort. Books which have filled 
different needs at various times in 
my life take on a warmer com- 
plexion or a more robust vitality 
according to their intrinsic natures. 
Music exercises a less fleeting en- 
chantment, while lessons in adver- 
sity yield a profounder wisdom. I 
seem to have entered a kindlier 
world than the one in which I dwelt 
when I was young, a world of more 
comprehensive thinking, and more 
potent emotion, and saner judg- 
ment. I love people more deeply and 
more of them. 


iy occurs to me that this intensifi- 
cation of life processes can be ac- 
counted for by the same compen- 
satory laws which sharpened my 
sensibilities on that memorable trip 
that faraway spring. At that time, 
in prospect of death, the vital stream 
gathered momentum in an effort to 
make up to me, as it were, for the 
brevity of the days that were left. 
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So with the dreamlike passing of 
time. With more of life probably 
behind me than before, it would 
seem that in just that proportion 
that the life span nears its close life, 
itself, moves to greater depths and 
penetrates heretofore unknown and 
unfathomed beauty. 

It is generally believed that as one 
grows older his mental processes, 
like his arteries, become hard and 
brittle. Ordinarily, it is expected of 
a young man that he subscribe to at 
least one radical theory, whereas of 
the old man, it is hoped that he will 
retain a conservative point of view 
in all things. The young may bore 
away at some seemingly impracti- 
cal dream either of their own con- 
juring or of a spiritual kin; older 
adults with similar enthusiasms are 
regarded with either amusement or 
suspicion. 


A; the risk of appearing peculiar 
in the eyes of my fellows, I find 
that in my case the mounting years 
have yielded a harvest quite differ- 
ent from the one I had expected. In- 
stead of the intellectual crystalliza- 
tion anticipated, I discover that my 
mind is open as it never was before 
to new ideas. I remember with a 
rueful smile the narrow barricaded 
channels of thought wherein I lived 
and had my being in the past. 

Had I persisted in this course, I 
should have become, without a 
doubt and within a short time, a 
case of arrested development. But 
gradually, and by devious means, 
I came to see that by lending a 
favorable ear to the ideas of vision- 
aries and theorists, I not only 
warded off the tide of impending 
stagnation prophesied but enlarged 
my life and enriched it. 

This does not mean that I believe 
all new things are good. On the 
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contrary, I consider only a small 
percentage of it worthy of con- 
tinued thought, but that small por- 
tion is often of gemlike luster and 
value. Nor is even the foolish idea 
a complete loss since it gears my 
mind to action. 

By giving audience to the great 
diversity of new and even startling 
possibilities which every day are 
presented to me by men and women 
of conviction and which they see 
with terrifying clarity, my life is in- 
creased not only in the ideas them- 
selves but in the penetration and the 
facility acquired through them of 
determining the significance of 
ideas already generally accepted. 

Nor do I see that it can be other- 
wise. Where the years are many the 
view must be long, so long that it 
goes back into the history of human 
achievement to find that such prog- 
ress as the race has made can be at- 
tributed to scattered individuals 
through the ages each of whom was 
blessed with a courageous and an 
exploring mind. __ 


Tin older I grow the more tena- 
ciously I hold to the present moment 
to drain it of all it may contain. 
When I was ten I wanted to be in 
my teens; when I was twenty-one I 
yearned for the sophistication of the 
thirties. 1 was compelled by a driv- 
ing urge to project myself into the 
rapturous years that lay ahead, to 
hurry into the future faster than 
time was willing to take me. It was 
not the present, however happy, 
that captured me but the future 
that I wanted and that I longed for. 

Now, however, I am satisfied with 
the moment, convinced that in the 
present, not in the future, is the 
meaning of existence and that time’s 
reality lies not in its extension, 
which must be more apparent than 
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actual, but in the concentration of 
the moment’s possibilities. 

Since the present, then, is the 
only time permitted me to see in 
its true dimensions and in its full 
proportions, I endeavor to possesss 
it in its entirety. I know my days 
of greatest peace when I lock the 
doors to things behind me and to 
those that lie beyond and surren- 
der myself to the present, be it bit- 
ter or be it sweet. 

My contentment with the present, 
nay my eagerness to drink it dry 
lies in the knowledge, which I have 
acquired at great cost, that I can- 
not return. I cannot go back to a 
former way of life however home- 
sick I am for it or however wist- 
fully I glance back over my shoul- 
der. Life is moving forward not 
back. I stop to stand and stare at 
the stream of life, and ere I absorb 
its vital significance as the present 
it has become the past. 

I have known experiences and as- 
sociations so precious that I have 
used every device of sentiment to 
hold them, so have those with whom 
I shared this happiness. But I have 
discovered, as no doubt they, too, 
have done, that I cannot go back to 
what I was, to what my friends 
were or to what anything was when 
I left it. 

I have made the discovery, too, 
that it is best that way, for if the 
law of change injects each joy with 
sadness so it renders bearable every 


pain, 


y years bring with them a deep- 
er insight into human nature and a 
growing compulsion to serve and to 
comfort my fellows. I am governed 
by an urge to know people as they 
really are and not just as they ap- 
pear to be, to add to my store of 
knowledge concerning men and 
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women in such a manner as to aug- 
ment my powers of understanding 
and of consolation. 

Frequently, I strive to scale the 
walls of reticence or of custom to 
look into the hearts of the people 
behind them. I seek to observe hu- 
man beings under stress of some 
emotion, when they are no longer 
able to don conventional masks or 
to place props of affectation be- 
tween them and me. 

This practice, which often leads 
me into conflict with accepted no- 
tions of human behavior, broadens 
my horizons and colors them with 
tints that are incontestably true. If 
sometimes I am disappointed or 
even repulsed, more often I am 
amazed and heartened by the forti- 
tude and heroism that I see. I have 
proven to myself and no longer need 
accept as hearsay that man is essen- 
tially noble and fundamentally 
lonely and that there is a common 
denominator of humanity which 
binds the whole human family re- 
gardless of race, position or pose. 


T ince was when I sought and found 
companionship within an enchant- 
ed circle whose occupants under- 
stood my aims and who shared my 
dreams and ambitions. My friends 
were many, but for the most part 
basically similar and, unconsciously 
or perhaps even consciously, con- 
vinced of their superiority. I ex- 
pected people to agree with me and 
regarded with conclusive disap- 
proval any oddities of manner or of 
thought. My world was small, but 
like all youth I deemed it large and 
mine to possess and even to exploit. 

Relationships which seem _ ill- 
fitted or unharmonious do not 
frighten; bizarre ones challenge 
rather. than repel; individual diver- 
gencies render people more attrac- 
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tive. I seek to make contact with 
all men and, in proportion to the 
sincerity and the intensity of that 
search, do I learn the lesson of 
man’s common heritage and of his 
common destiny. And with this 
wisdom, which only living bestows, 
comes a corresponding sympathy 
and the heartfelt desire to help 
carry the cross which weighs so 
heavily on another’s shoulders. 

Acquisition of perspective is an 
invaluable achievement that comes 
with the years. As I grow older, I 
recognize more clearly that the cen- 
ter of gravity lies in the mind in- 
stead of in matter and that as im- 
portant a part as the sense of rela- 
tivity plays in everyday living, it is 
the absolute things, beauty, good- 
ness, truth,—which support the soul 
and which render it eternal. 


A DEPTH impossible to realize in 
youth is acquired by making the 
past roll unceasingly into the pres- 
ent where it is related to the mo- 
ment and to life as it now exists. A 
color remembered, a fragrance, an 
incident, a mood transported from 
the time when life was just begin- 
ning is often the source of a grow- 
ing stream that develops into a tidal 
wave of rich stimulating emotion 
powerful enough and _ vigorous 
enough to give birth to something 
new and stirring. 

The acrid smell of burning leaves 
and I remember countless hours of 
hockey practice in the park on crisp 
October afternoons, horseback rides 
along the Wissahickon against a 
backdrop of riotous autumnal col- 
ors, campfires in the mountains 
around which I rested at the end of 
an exhilarating climb, endless hikes 
through endless woods with friends 
intoxicated with the splendor and 
the wonder of life. 
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And I remember, too, the sadness 
of one November twilight when the 
smoke of the autumn fire and my 
own hot tears mingled on eyelids 
scorched with grief in an unbeara- 
ble physical and mental burning. 

Because I have a longer view 
than I did years ago disappoint- 
ments do not disturb me excessively 
nor failure overwhelm me. If I err 
I seldom despair but try to make 
reparation instead. I interpret noth- 
ing in the light of calamity for 
experience has taught me what in 
the past appeared intolerable and 
catastrophic has often proven a rich 
incentive to a whole new way of 
thought and of life. Looking back 
gives me strength to turn away 
from doors which have been closed 
to me to open new ones. I might 
do so with reluctance, but I do it 
unafraid. 


W HEN everything was new and un- 
proven I attempted to make all 
things mine. Like a pirate in a cave 
of dazzling treasure I greedily tried 
to grab whatever was in sight re- 
gardless of its worth or of its ulti- 
mate spiritual satisfactions. I did 
not pause to speculate that much of 
what I gathered was gaudy or quite 
dispensable to the rounded integrity 
of my life. 

It seemed to me at the time that 
to live it was imperative that I be- 
come involved in a program of per- 
petual motion which scoffed at 
meditation. When I wasn’t trying 
to keep up with myself I was run- 
ning a race with classmates, club 
members, neighbors, or whoever at 
the time impressed me as being the 
proper people to emulate. 

Since then, the pattern has ac- 
quired a merciful simplicity and a 
central drive which reduces physi- 
cal, mental, and emotional waste 
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toa minimum. I can sit back com- 
paratively unperturbed as_ those 
about me dash desperately from one 
appointment to another, confident 
that my way is best in that it per- 
mits the expansion of what to me is 
essential. 

I have discovered that before one 
can live fully.and constructively he 
must crystallize his beliefs and his 
intentions and that since man lives 
but a brief span of approximately 
seventy years this crystallization 
cannot be too long delayed. 


) youth feels that there 
is time to do everything; it is only 
as one approaches the middle years 
that he sees the necessity of restrict- 
ting his talents and energies to the 
sphere in which they will be most 
effectual. 

From the pen of Walter Pater 
come these words: “While all melts 
under our feet we may well catch 
at any exquisite passion, or any con- 
tribution of knowledge that seems, 
by a lifted horizon to set the spirit 
free for a moment, or any stirring 
of the senses, strange dyes, strange 
flowers and curious odors, or work 
of the artist’s hands, or the face of 
one’s friend. To burn always with 
this hard gem-like flame, to main- 
tain this ecstasy, is success in life.” 

It seems to me that only the few 
gifted with genius can pierce at any 
early age the depth of their sensi- 
tivity and isolate it from the fluff of 
modern living to translate it into 
this kind of success. To me, clarity 
of vision has come, as with most 
people, after long, patient, and 
sometimes heartbreaking search. 
That my search has been rewarded 
is in itself success. That I can bring 
to my findings for long uninterrupt- 
ed intervals the ecstatic burning de- 
scribed by Pater is positive joy. 
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ELIGION is born when we recognize 
human limitations and accept 
the ultimate frustration of human 
effort unaided by a superhuman re- 
ality. Some of us are fortunate 
enough to make this discovery dur- 
ing the green years and consequent- 
ly live lives of maximum holiness. 
Many, however, must acquire a ripe 
maturity before they reach the con- 
clusion that the crowning treasure 
of mankind is a belief in God and 
the Gospel of Christ. 

In a measure I have been such a 
one. Never indifferent or lacking in 
the requisite humility for religious 
experience I merely skimmed sur- 
faces. It wasn’t that I was excep- 
tionally callow, it was simply that 
I was young. As life deepened 
within me so did the Faith. I be- 
lieved, of course, but not as I do 
now that every man must have 
some religion and that for the sur- 
vival of civilization as we know it, 
nay of the human race itself, that 
religion must be based on the teach- 
ings of Mother Church. 

Somehow I survived standard col- 
lege courses in philosophy which 
labored to expel the idea of purpose 
in the scheme of things and which 
rendered life futile and all effort 
worthless. I was but briefly shaken 
to learn that nature was nothing 
but matter in motion, that science 
was exclusively an inquiry into 
causes, not purposes, and that there 
was no overruling rationality, un- 
der any label whatsoever, in the 
universe. 

Withal my faith was almost aca- 
demic. I could not believe with un- 
assailable conviction that there is 
plan and purpose in the world and 
that all things are working toward 
a conclusive goodness until I had 
experienced this same force at work 
in my personal life. 


mn 
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NLY years of living have given me 
the necessary time in which to 
see a plan unfolding from out of a 
succession of seemingly bleak en- 
counters with circumstance. Since 
what was once dark is now light I 
can accept the befuddlement, frus- 
tration, and heartache of the mo- 
ment with confidence that, like the 
past, some day their meaning will 
be clear. 
Deeply conscious of a driving 
force in my own life I can readily 
believe that this same Power works 
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on cosmic proportions for the final 
salvation of the entire human race. 
This, perhaps, is the greatest prize 
which the years have to bestow. 
While youth hearkens to the Humes 
and the Kants of the world with 
troubled hearts and minds and 
lends a startled ear to wild, hys- 
terical voices that claw the air, 
the middle years remain unmoved. 
Where youth ponders and won- 
ders, middle age knows. At mid- 
way point, one knows and talks to 
God. 


The Ox 


By GERALD M. KELLY 


You wonder why my bovine eyes 
Seem always veiled in mild surprise, 
Why through the placid length of days 
I watch the world with far-off gaze 
As if forever listening. 

It is not given you to know 

How one strange night—’ 

For that was long ago— 

I looked upon a blessed sight 

And heard an angel sing. 

Now, as with plodding steps and slow 


I do men’s carrying, 


I guard the quiet afterglow 
Of my remembering. 





6 po have one advantage above 

other men,” he admitted. “I 
am over six feet tall!” Yet his 
magic consists in more than physi- 
cal strength. It is the product of 
devotion and determination, of wis- 
dom and vitality, and of the grace 
of God. 

He is the Reverend Jerome 
D’Souza, S.J., a native Indian, and a 
member of the five-man delegation 
from India to the 1949 sessions of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. More significantly, he is 
the first Catholic priest to be a regu- 
lar member of the principal delega- 
tion from a non-Christian country. 

Since his arrival in the United 
States on September 20th last, Fa- 
ther D’Souza has embarked on a 
singularly far-reaching lecture tour, 


Father D’Souza, 
Delegate to U. N. 


By FLORENCE SMITH 


and has done extensive writing for 


American publications. One of his 
articles is shortly to appear in the 
pages of THE CATHOLIC WorLp. At 
the same time he has gained the 
sincere respect and friendship of his 
fellow-workers at Lake Success. 
One delegate there describes him as 
being a combination of Jesuit 
astuteness and plain, ordinary kind- 
ness. 

Both these qualities were much in 
evidence one rainy afternoon re- 
cently when I sat and talked with 
Father D’Souza in the Delegates’ 
Lounge at the United Nations head- 
quarters. This shrewd statesman 
with the small gray beard and 
strong facile hands was the soul of 
courtesy. 

He discussed four points in par- 


A graduate of Marymount College, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
Smith was Editor of the College maga- 
zine Cormont, and Literary Editor of the Yearbook. 
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ticular: the necessity for all Ameri- 
cans, especially Catholics, to take 
an intelligent interest in the work 
of the United Nations; the status of 
the atom bomb in peace and war; 
the prospects for the further spread 
of Christianity in India; and India’s 
present position in the world pic- 
ture. 


iii 

A MERICANS,” Father D’Souza be- 
gan, “and in a very special way 
American Catholics, should and 
must take a keen and active interest 
in the United Nations and should 
rejoice at the presence here of rep- 
resentatives of many Catholic coun- 
tries who up until now have had no 
means of playing an important role 
in international matters.” Previ- 
ously, the Catholic nations such as 
the South American Republics, Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg, had but a faint 
voice in world politics, due to the 
smallness of their economic stature 
and the meagerness of their politi- 
cal and military resources. But the 
U.N. is organized in such a way as 
to give equality of voting power to 
all members, irrespective of size, 
strength, or importance. 

“Thus,” Father D’Souza contin- 
ued, “intelligence, personality and 
the power to present a case persua- 
sively count for much; and Catho- 
lics have in this matter a first field, 
and have won favor.” 

These requisites of “intelligence, 
personality, and the power to pre- 
sent a case persuasively,” might 
neatly be applied to Father D’Souza 
himself. He possesses all three in 
abundance. The descendant of an 
old Indian family which was con- 
verted by Portuguese missionaries 
in the seventeenth century, he was 
educated at St. Aloysius College, 
Mangalore—the city of his birth in 
1897; and later took his Master’s 
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Degree, First Class in Literature, 
at Presidency College, Madras. 

When twenty-five years old, after 
lecturing for a year in literature at 
St. Joseph’s College, Trichinopoly, 
he entered the Society of Jesus; and 
upon completion of his theological 
studies in Belgium, was ordained to 
the priesthood in 1931. He was 
named Rector of St. Joseph’s Col- 
lege in 1938; and then in 1942 was 
made Rector of Loyola University 
College, Madras. This position he 
still holds, at present on a leave of 
absence on U.N. affairs. 


Asour the possibilities of the U.N. 
he is most emphatic. While not 
claiming that it will be one hundred 
per cent effective or successful, he 
calls it “the only organization thus 
far devised by man which, in spite 
of all its defects, embodies all the 
potentialities for maintenance of 
world peace. It is impossible, with- 
in the United Nations, to develop a 
war-mongering policy without real- 
izing the odds against which an ag- 
gressor would run —and the cer- 
tainty that, ultimately, such an ag- 
gressor would be brought down.” 

It becomes important, therefore, 
that the U.N. be given a fair and 
comprehensive chance. We must 
be alive and sensitive to its future, 
not merely critical of its past and 
present. Our duty is to see that the 
ablest and best men are chosen as 
representatives—for the United Na- 
tions is an international forum 
whose voice, though many-tongued, 
is heard by all the world. 

Delegate D’Souza spoke with con- 
centrated enthusiasm: “There are 
furthermore many specialized agen- 
cies, within the outline of the U.N., 
which are doing wonderful work in 
the social, economic, and educa- 
tional fields; in preventing or con- 
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quering disease; in raising the 
standard of backward countries; in 
curtailing abuses such as traffic in 
human beings, sale of narcotics and 
drugs; and in disintegrating the 
barriers of racial discrimination. 
These agencies of the United Na- 
tions have the means of exerting 
public influence and actual author- 
ity of utmost value toward causes 
dear to the Church. Along these 
lines, more can now be effected by 
the action of governments under the 
U.N. than by the efforts of individ- 
ual and particular agencies out- 
side.” 


H. was forceful in emphasizing 
that “as an organization for the con- 
struction of permanent and success- 
ful work, the U.N. gises infinitely 
more real hope than the old League 
of Nations. This is so chiefly be- 
cause, as I mentioned before, of the 
equality in voting given each mem- 
ber. Although the veto power 
might seem to refute this balance, 
the veto was never intended to be 
used extensively, and its use may 
still be curtailed to a degree which 
leaves the equality of all substan- 
tially unchanged. We must remem- 
ber that the veto is restricted to a 
limited field, and cannot be wielded 
in the discussions of committees or 
in the final resolutions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly.” 

Concerning the atom bomb, Fa- 
ther D’Souza called its destructive 
powers “overrated.” Man must have 
had the same reactions of panic and 
pessimism when, for example, gun- 
powder was discovered. Methods of 
defense against the new horror were 
none the less developed, and civi- 
lization survived and advanced. 

But in all countries, especially the 
backward ones, atomic energy can 
be of such immeasurable value for 
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peacetime purposes that it is not 
wise or feasible to outlaw its use. 
“That is to say, atomic power must 
not be banished, but it can be con- 
trolled.” 

As Father D’Souza spoke, he al- 
ternated slow measured sentences 
with rushing crackling words. His 
wit was subtle and overwhelming 
by turns. “There are two prime 
requisites for a good interview,” he 
said once. 

I sat upright. “Oh, Father, what 
are they?” 

“My dear girl”—his tone was 
solemn—“‘“wit and wickedness.” 

I had not expected to laugh so 
much. 

It is no wonder at all that he feels 
“completely at home” here in the 
United States. “I am touched by 
the courtesy and hospitality and 
friendliness of Americans,” he said 
with a smile. “There is much Chris- 
tian charity here.” 


F ATHER D’Souza called “very fair” 
the prospects for Christianity in his 
native land. He maintained that the 
departure of the British has not 
seriously jeopardized the work of 


Christian missions there. “Un- 
doubtedly the new pride in India’s 
past, in her cultural and religious 
achievements, make conversion 
more difficult now than in the 
years under English rule. More- 
over, the lower classes, the Un- 
touchables, the aborigines, at pres- 
ent receive so much assistance from 
the government to enable them to 
rise in the social scale that there is 
less incentive to secure social eman- 
cipation by adopting Christianity. 
On the other hand, the facts that 
Christianity is no longer the ‘re- 
ligion of the conqueror,’ and that a 
convert can no more be regarded as 
a possible secret ally of a foreign 
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power, are distinct advantages. I 
repeat: the prospects for Christian- 
ity there are fair, very fair.” 

There are an increasing number 
of Catholic missionaries in India 
today. Among these are many 
Americans. The social and educa- 
tional work which they are attempt- 
ing needs assistance in both men 
and materials. “We pray, we pray 
earnestly, that the Catholic Church 
in America will take a firm interest 
in the Church in India, and will 
help her in every way.” 

Father D’Souza’s own family pro- 
vide a startling example of the love 
of God in a country where less than 
two per cent of its four hundred and 
twenty million people know and 
love Him at all. The Reverend 
Jerome D’Souza’s brothers are also 
priests. Reverend John D’Souza is 
Rector of the inter-diocesan major 
seminary at Mangalore, and the 
Reverend Boniface D’Souza, S.J., is 
Rector of St. Joseph’s College, Ban- 
galore. His only sister is Superior 
General of a Community of Indian 
Sisters, Apostolic Carmel, in Manga- 
lore. Their mother received from 
the Holy Father the papal cross, 
“Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice.” She 
gave her entire family to God. 


H:: position as U.N. delegate is 
Father D’Souza’s second assign- 
ment in public life under the New 
India. In August, 1946, he was ap- 
pointed a member of the Indian 
Constituent Assembly. This Assem- 
bly was designed to draw up and 
approve the new Constitution. It 
was chosen—one delegate for each 
million people — by the elected 
members of the legislative assem- 
bly of each province. Father 
D’Souza accepted the appointment 
by the Provincial Legislature of 
Madras after obtaining ecclesiasti- 
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cal permission on the grounds that 
his participation in the discussion 
and formation of the new Constitu- 
tion would not be a political move, 
but rather a contribution to public 
welfare. He therefore takes no part 
in the legislative and administrative 
activities of the Constituent Assem- 
bly, which also functions as the in- 
terim Indian Parliament. 

Upon examination of the spirit of 
India, it becomes not strange, but 
logical, that Catholic leaders should 
be appointed to such governing bod- 
ies. For religious minorities are 
considered an integral part of the 
national life, and as such, have their 
proportional representation in na- 
tional gatherings. The government 
is simply an example of the univer- 
sal religious character of the peo- 
ple. In other words, the place of 
religion in national life is guaran- 
teed—guaranteed to such an extent 
that, amid the Hindu and Moslem 
fervor, a Roman Catholic priest 
may be sent as representative to the 
other nations of the world. 

Father D’Souza’s presence at 
gatherings of Indians and interna- 
tional educators has been sought 
because of his wide experience in 
the field. Surrounded by the noise 
and brightness of the U.N., he ad- 
mitted to being a little lonely for his 
students at Loyola University. “It 
is one of our six Jesuit colleges,” he 
said, “and we have in addition 
many secondary and primary 
schools. Most of our students are 
Hindus, but we give them a general 
ethical instruction; we do not 
force Christianity upon our pupils.” 


Is India government aid is given 
to those institutions which conform 
to specified academic standards. 
Financial help (up to 50%) covers 
buildings, equipment, and salaries 
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of teachers. This system existed in 
British days, “and there is no rea- 
son to think that it will be changed 
in the future,” he said. 

Father D’Souza describes his peo- 
ple as being a “nation of brave 
soldiers.” But “physical bravery 
does not necessitate a militaristic 
attitude. Indians and Asiatics are 
by nature a peaceful people.” 

This in turn does not mean that 
India will remain neutral in case 
of a threat to world peace. At 
present the new nation, as Prime 
Minister Nehru recently stated, 
must maintain a “detached policy.” 
Father D’Souza explained that his 
country has been bound down to the 
will of other nations for so long that 
the people are not at all anxious to 
be tied down again. 

“We need a period of peace,” he 
declared emphatically, “a period in 
which to settle down, to exploit our 
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resources, to increase food produc- 
tion, and to raise the standard of 
living. All this,” he added, “will be 
important if there is war.” 

Father Jerome D’Souza has a 
deep and sure understanding of his 
people. It was in recognition of this 
perception, as well as of the services 
he rendered to his country as a 
whole and to the Christian commu- 
nity in particular, that the Prime 
Minister appointed him a member 
of India’s principal delegation to 
the United Nations, 

Prime Minister Nehru was aware 
that here was a man unusually sen- 
sitive to both the Eastern and West- 
ern worlds; a man who, by force of 
intellect and personality, could do 
much to bring about understanding 
and co-operation between the two. 
That such a man is also a Catholic 
priest is our special reason for re- 
joicing. 


Lament 


By Epwarp R. BLAZER 


Our weary, world-worn eyes are sightless, God! 
We seek to pierce horizons near and far, 

And wonder where the ancient glories are; 

We prostitute the earth for selfish gain, 

And cry that life can never more be sweet; 

We stand bedraggled in the silver rain 

And cannot see the beauty at our feet. 











Plagiarism 





To Every Cow Its Calf” 


By KENNETH W. GREDLER 


LAGIARISM is an ugly word. It is 
a word which, at one time or an- 
other, has intrigued every reader, 
inflamed every amateur writer, and 
chilled every professional author. It 
is regarded by some as a source of 
hope, fame, and reward: to others, 
it is a dread occupational disease to 
be avoided at any cost. 

Plagiarism is as old as literature 
itself; it has always been practiced. 
Centuries of multiplied writings 
have heaped up more and more 
temptation, more and more provo- 
cation, more and more apparent 
need to plagiarize. With so much 
already written on every conceiva- 
ble subject, with such a profusion 
of prior writings accumulated on 
virtually any matter one chooses, it 
is not only discouraging and well- 
nigh hopeless to find a new topic 


but, seemingly, it is a waste of time. 
After all, why work so hard to dig 
up or develop something unsaid, 
argues the lazy or unprincipled au- 
thor, when a better-phrased (prob- 
ably) conclusion on that very topic 
lies conveniently at hand? 

It becomes almost necessary to 
borrow: everything, it seems, has 
already been said! Man’s stream of 
original ideas has long since dried 
to a scanty trickle. Twenty centu- 
ries ago the Bible announced that 
there then existed “nothing new un- 
der the sun.” Yet ambitious writ- 
ers of every age go on and on, han- 
Le 

Kenneth W. Gredler went through Ford- 
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He is currently completing graduate work at 
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dling and rehandling the same old 
ideas in much the same old way. 
The book which is, perhaps, the 
most often plagiarized of any in the 
English language — the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica — (what writer 
hasn’t borrowed liberally from it?) 
defines plagiarism as “an appropri- 
ation or copying from the work of 
another, in literature or art, and the 
passing off of the same as original.” 
The principle so embodied has been 
expressed with laconic brevity in 
the epigrammatic rule - of - thumb 
maxim: “To every cow its calf.” 


| — is an infringement of 
copyright, which legal protection 
to the author was first introduced in 
1709. Copyright grants to the au- 
thor and his heirs exclusive prop- 
erty rights to an intellectual pro- 
duction for a certain number of 
years. (The period varies in dif- 
ferent countries. It is twenty-eight 
years in the United States, with 
privilege of renewal for another 
such period.) Stemming from an- 
cient plagiarism, the protection of 
copyright had been advocated by 
authors even before the days of 
printing. 

Legally, however, an author’s 
copyright covers only actual copy- 
ing—-that is, reproduction of an 
original, having used that original 
as a model. Ideas are not copy- 
rightable, but only sequences and 
arrangements of given phrases and 
ideas. Two might thus copy inde- 
pendently from a common original 
and yet not produce “copies” of 
each other. Copying need not even 
be literal, for artful paraphrasing is 
legally considered as infringement 
of copyright. 

All original sources, luckily, are 
not private property. however. 
Many are free to all. “Why should 
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an expert in values rob a junk 
shop,” saucily asks Channing Pol- 
lock in The American Mercury, 
“while priceless jewels are to be 
had free—that is, while the mas- 
terpieces of three thousand years 
are in the public domain?” 

All facts fall within the public 
domain, they are available to every 
writer, and they may not be copy- 
righted or protected. In like man- 
ner, legends, customs, habits, geo- 
graphical places, and official reports 
are usable by everyone. These, 
then, may be considered the work- 
ing materials of every writer; they 
are in the public domain. 


Waar the author seeks in his han- 
dling of the free matter in the pub- 
lic domain is a distinctive personal 
style or approach. He strives for 
originality. He quickly discovers, 
in most cases, that being original is 
not at all easy. Few have achieved 
it. 

Originality has been facetiously 
defined as “unconscious or unde- 
tected imitation.” Byron scoffed at 
all pretenses to originality as being 
“ridiculous,” and many famous 
writers have openly admitted lib- 
erally borrowing from their prede- 
cessors. Who, then, are the origi- 
nal thinkers? Shakespeare is said 
to have originated none of his dra- 
matic plots himself. Dante wrote 
largely of well-known Biblical mat- 
ters; Milton, Byron, Goldsmith, 
Gray-—all were extensive borrow- 
ers. Emerson went so far as pious- 
ly to pronounce it the duty of the 
writer to adopt and perpetuate the 
fading, unpolished thoughts of an- 
other! It seems plain that many 
famous, classic writers might be 
very pointedly accused of plagiar- 
ism as we view it today! 

Tn the final analysis one must ad- 
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mit that it is well-nigh impossible 
to avoid an embarrassing similarity 
of treatment of a common subject, 
regardless of the author’s ingenuity 
in juxtaposition or subdivision, due 
to the definitely finite maximum 
number of ideas possible. A limit 
must be reached. 


ym highly-publicized trial a few 
months ago of Daphne du Maurier 
on charges of plagiarism focused 
public attention upon this problem. 
This prominent professional author 
was brusquely summoned from 
France to stand trial in this coun- 
try, accused of having appropri- 
ated material from a little-known 
American author for one of her 
popular and successful books. 

It was said of Miss du Maurier 
that, had she been convicted as 
charged, any existing heirs of Char- 
lotte Bronté might then have 
pressed charges against her upon 
equally valid grounds, on the basis 
of similarities existing between the 
Du Maurier book and Jane Eyre! 

Both authors and publishers be- 
came alarmed at the sordid treat- 
ment of Miss du Maurier during her 
New York trial, where she was 
subjected to common criminal pro- 
cedures in defending herself from 
charges of plagiarism. Although 
acquitted, the painful experience of 
Daphne du Maurier was a grim ob- 
ject lesson to many. 

Publishers have long dreaded the 
whisper of plagiarism. Even gross- 
ly unwarranted accusations prove 
dangerous, for necessary exonera- 
tions are long, expensive, undigni- 
fied, and disturbing ordeals for the 
author and publisher to endure. 
Further, there is grave danger of 
establishing a crushing precedent in 
some such case which would render 
liable hundreds of honest authors. 


In its editorial columns The Sat- 
urday Review of Literature soberly 
regarded the Du Maurier case and 
observed: if Miss du Maurier could 
be accused of plagiarism on such 
grounds, “then any author who 
writes a successful book on any 
subject that has been used before 
places his reputation and his for- 
tune in hazard.” Obviously, this is 
a matter of grave concern to all 
writers. 


B y and large, the critics point out, 
most plagiaristic charges are with- 
out adequate justification. “Not 
more than one in a hundred plagiar- 
ism cases has a real basis in fact,” 
says one New York commentator. 
“The usual accusation is without 
foundation.” 

All too often, plagiarism charges 
become merely a neat method of ex- 
tortion. Critic Howard Barnes de- 
clared that “this plagiarism racket” 
costs authors as much as $100,000 
per year—largely because it proves 
so difficult and so expensive to de- 
fend oneself from accusations of 
this type. Cases of plagiarism are 
a real menace to professional writ- 
ers everywhere. 

As in early legal actions in the 
Middle Ages, modern authors have 
observed that “only the innocent 
suffer” in many cases involving 
plagiarism. Some attorneys, oper- 
ating upon a contingency fee, are 
said to keep assistants who care- 
fully read all types of literature in 
the hope of discovering some 
grounds for instituting charges of 
plagiarism. The free advertising 
afforded by one well-publicized case 
can often make the fortune of both 
the hopeful, struggling, often quite 
deluded young author, and of the 
attorney. 

Such cases between two estab- 





lished writers are rare: the general 
rule is for an unknown to sue 
a professional writer of standing. 
Faced with the alarming possibility 
of being “dragged to court like a 
felon accused of stealing,” as editor 
Harrison Smith of The Saturday 
Review of Literature described it, 
writers are concerned to develop 
some protection against the ever- 
threatened assault against their 
tangible and intangible possessions, 
against their money and their pro- 
fessional integrity. 


), Seno the courts recognize 
both conscious and unconscious 
plagiarism—that is, both a delib- 
erate, and a wholly unintended use 
of another’s efforts—there can be 
no legal distinction between the two 
types: both are plagiarism. A con- 
scientious, honest writer lives in 
constant dread of unknowingly du- 
plicating some excerpt he has read, 
perhaps long ago, and which has 
just flashed into his mind as an ap- 
parently original idea. Many in- 
stances are recorded of such phe- 
nomena. 

Incidents heard or witnessed 
years before have popped into the 
minds of authors who were hard 
at work on a book, and which were 
thus incorporated into an unques- 
tionably honest production without 
the slightest awareness of an un- 
ethical appropriation. 

In the historic legal case of Colde- 
way v. Thomas H. Ince, for exam- 
ple, which was recently tried in Los 
Angeles, a situation of this type oc- 
curred. Also, in New York City, 
Guy Bolton, noted playwright, was 
accused by Ossip Dymow of having 
used the latter’s play, Personality, 
- in writing Bolton’s Polly Preferred. 
Judge Garvin of the U. S. District 
Court, in indicting Bolton, admitted 
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his personal belief that Bolton’s 
plagiarism was unconscious. The 
court’s conclusion stated, in part: 

“IT cannot escape the conclusion 
that, perhaps unconsciously, de- 
fendant took the theme for his play 
after he had read Personality and 
received the suggestion therefrom 
. . - for Mr. Bolton testified during 
the trial and impressed me as care- 
ful and conscientious, as he was ap- 
parently a gentleman of culture, 
education and refinement. I prefer 
to base my judgment on an uncon- 
scious plagiarism rather than upon 
a deliberate and willful piracy” 
(Dymow ov. Bolton, New York). 

It is of interest to note, inci- 
dentally, that this decision against 
Bolton was later reversed by a 
higher court. 

Such, then, are the nervous fears 
of any innocent writer accused of 
plagiarism. Embarrassing, costly, 
tragic instances of this nature may 
easily cut short the professional 
career of a promising young writer. 
It can, and it has happened! 


T oxen is no question, of course, 
but that quite valid grounds for pla- 
giaristic action often do exist. The 
objective evidence of consistent 
similarity in works where the later 
writer can be proved to have knowl- 
edge of the original source, consti- 
tutes a proper basis for accusation. 
This is justified by the generally ac- 
knowledged fact that, for veteran 
writers, the coincidence of two of 
them handling a similar subject in 
the same way is almost impossible. 

Freak cases of this sort are not 
unknown, however. Historic inci- 
dents of unquestioned legitimacy 
are recorded which reveal quite un- 
canny duplications—such as that of 
the virtually identical treatment of 
a plot skeleton of Irving Cobb’s The 
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Five Dollar Baby by Metro Film 
Corporation’s Mr. Milton Hoffman. 
Hoffman relates how he had only 
seen two varying film adaptations 
of the original story; liking neither 
of them, he sketched a third, and 
was later amazed to discover it 
closely patterned the unseen origi- 
nal story of Cobb’s. Such incidents, 
of course, are the rare exception. 
Generally, legitimately suspicious 
similarities will prove to be the re- 
sult of flagrant (if artistic) copy- 
ing. 


Twwensen authors, therefore, would 
be the last to advocate a complete 
elimination of existing plagiarism 
laws (though they might favor their 
revision), because of the definite 
protection they afford to the legiti- 
mate writings of each. These laws 
are the only means of assuring a 
fair recognition and reward for the 
author’s work; they are his Bill of 
Rights. As with all true ordinances, 
they both protect and limit the 
freedom of their subjects. The 
present laws of plagiarism prove 
both a blessing and a menace to the 
author. 

The difference between your be- 
ginning writer and your veteran, 
Channing Pollock points out, is that 
“when a novice at writing finds an- 
other work similar to his own, he 
usually rushes to a court; a profes- 
sional author merely rushes to the 
wastebasket.” 

The unfortunate fact is, he goes 
on to say, that many “who had 
never published a sentence got the 
notion that fame and wealth lay in 
alleging the theft of what they had 


been unable to sell or give away.” 
In an analysis of a goodly number 
of recent plagiarism cases, the types 
of plaintiffs represented were two: 
those who write “I love you” and 
naively imagine it to be an original 
line, guaranteeing them exclusive 
rights to the phrase; and, those who 
formerly made their living through 
the more arduous pastime of step- 
ping in front of autos and then 
suing for damages. 


Aenoven such a view appears 
weighted, a certain amount of sup- 
porting evidence revealing the ex- 
istence of this caliber of litigants 
in recent, widely-publicized cases 
might be presented. It is the sort 
of criticism which may be leveled 
against most unwarranted plagi- 
arism suits—the type that causes 
gray hairs to the honest author, the 
only kind meriting criticism. 

This, then, warned Rupert 
Hughes, is the chance any author 
must take. As soon as he publishes 
any sort of literary or other intel- 
lectual work, he at once exposes 
himself to one of two dangers: he 
may find his own work robbed by 
others; or, he may himself be ac- 
cused of robbery. The involuntary 
mathematical chance of duplication. 
is ever-present. 

In deciding perplexing concrete 
cases of plagiarism it has been cus- 
tomary for courts to refer to that 
colorful and eloquent guiding prin- 
ciple which is the homely embodi- 
ment of the very crux of the mat- 
ter: “To every cow its calf!” 

Let the writer write according- 
| 
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By SIGHLE KENNEDY 


ITH a gift that has something 

in it of the apostolic gift of 
tongues, Barbara Ward is able to 
cross the barriers of country and 
personality as easily as she rises 
above those of prejudice and self- 
interest. People of all beliefs, and 
none, acknowledge her power to 
speak in terms of intelligence, feel- 
ing and common sense. She speaks 
also, and unequivocally, the lan- 
guage of Catholic belief. Today, 
when the counterclaims of politics, 
science, art and private life are do- 
ing their best to set up separate and 
antagonistic kingdoms in the mind, 
it is heartening to hear a voice that 
can address itself to all these func- 
tions at once. The influence and 
sympathy of this thirty-five-year-old 


English economist is perhaps best 
indicated by a recent episode in her 
life, an episode which brought to- 
gether two such diverse and strik- 
ing figures as—the Mystic and the 
Mayor. 

On one of her trips to Italy to 
discover for her magazine (The 
Economist) just how that country 
was recovering with the help of 
UNRRA, Barbara Ward heard for 
the first time of the Franciscan 
mystic, Padre Pio. “Oh,” said a 
friend, “you must see him before 
you go back. Why, he’s the great- 
est man in Italy!” 

There wasn’t time on that visit 
for her to take the slow journey 
from Naples across country to Fog- 
gia and thence twelve miles to the 
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tiny village of San Giovanni Ro- 
tondo. But on her next trip she 
did, making her way to the monas- 
tery set in a barren mountain sec- 
tion. A journalist has described it 
as “nearly as stony and unfertile as 
Times Square.” 


P svar Pio, she found, was a “big 
man, about sixty, with a large 
beard, always good-humored, with 
a wonderful smile—and always 
that wonderful gaiety.” He has 
been especially favored by God 
since the day in 1918 when, as he 
was praying before a crucifix, he 
was marked with the stigmata. So 
rapidly did his fame spread through 
Italy that his Superiors thought it 
prudent to assign him to a remote 
monastery. They chose San Gio- 
vanni Rotondo in Foggia, the poor- 
est province of Italy. 

He has been there ever since— 
not losing a sense of humor even 
in his present exalted state. When 
a curious person asked if the 
wounds hurt him (they fester con- 
stantly around the edges and are 
covered with mittens except while 
he is saying Mass) he replied with 
another question, “Do you think 
our Lord gave them to me as a 
decoration?” “He is the greatest 
man in Italy,” Barbara Ward af- 
firmed. “Of course, he is a saint 
and that’s like nothing else.” 


Riemann, as she spoke with 
Padre Pio, she learned about his 
greatest earthly dream—a hospital 
for this poverty-stricken district. 
His fame in curing both physical 
and mental troubles had brought 
to him people from all over Italy, 
from all over the world. Like the 
Curé d’Ars he spent most of his 
time in the Confessional. 

He found himself, too, unofficial 


adviser to the townspeople of San 
Giovanni Rotondo. If only, he 
wished, the poor did not have to 
travel twenty miles by oxcart to 
reach the nearest dispensary! If 
only there were a hospital nearby 
where they could be taken care of, 
and where he could help to do it! 

Padre Pio even had a well-known 
doctor to head his hospital. Some 
years before, he had met a very suc- 
cessful practitioner from Florence 
who was visiting San Giovanni Ro- 
tondo. As the doctor was returning 
home Padre Pio said to him (out of 
a blue sky), “When are you coming 
to run my hospital for me?” The 
doctor, an atheist, gave up his prac- 
tice at once and went to live in Fog- 
gia, where he has been ever since, 
helping with the poor and sick. 

Padre Pio had the land, too—right 
next to the monastery. He had col- 
lected a little money. It was never 
nearly enough, however, and with 
the drop in the value of the lire after 
the war—it was nothing. 

To Barbara Ward listening, the 
collection of enough funds seemed 
such a forlorn hope that no one but 
a mystic would have dreamed of it. 
The present condition of Europe 
and Italy was certainly unpromis- 
ing. Seventy per cent of Foggia 
had been destroyed by the bombing 
of retreating troops. Local people 
were still crippled by a twenty per 
cent unemployment rate. Other 
cities and towns would receive aid 
long before this out-of-the-way 
place. “You can’t think,” she said 
later, “how far away that hospital 
seemed!” 


Tn the ordinary course of events, 
Barbara Ward could only have done 
what any other devout person 
might have done—leave a good 
wish and a prayer, and perhaps a 








donation, that would be ineffective 
even if generous. But here Barbara 
Ward, the economist, was able to 
make one hemisphere of her world 
help the other. From her study of 
international finance, she remem- 
bered another man who had worked 
to help Italy, and other countries, 
in their efforts at postwar recovery. 
To the world at large he was much 
better known than Padre Pio, but 
few people would have made him 
the partner of a mystic. Britain’s 
Barbara Ward remembered none 
other than New York City’s Little 
Flower—Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia. 

Until just before his death (about 
this time) Mayor LaGuardia had 
been Director of UNRRA, a post 
which used to finest advantage his 
vitality and warm heart. For all his 
bluntness, he left in Europe grateful 
and smiling memories. People of all 
classes did not forget the little man 
who raged at red-tape committees 
on their behalf, “You can’t feed 
hungry people paper wheat!” They 
took in good part too his admonish- 
ments that they, on their side, must 
be reasonable. UNRRA had already 
given $450,000,000 to Italy—‘“Quel- 
lo non e paglia,” he shook a finger 
at them, “That ain’t hay!” 

From her study of UNRRA Bar- 
bara Ward knew that there was still 
a fund to be applied to projects for 
the reconstruction of Italy. Was 
not a hospital constructive? It was 
needed; it would give work to 
many. Moreover, would not a hos- 
pital for the poor make a fitting 
memorial to this man who had been 
so helpful to Italy, a man of Italian 
descent? And where could it more 
fittingly be placed than in the prov- 
ince of the Mayor’s forefathers? 
This province was, of course, none 
other than Foggia, the province also 
of Padre Pio. 
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So inevitably fitting on every score 
was her proposal that within a mat- 
ter of months, by the beginning of 
1948, one million dollars had been 
enthusiastically allotted for a hospi- 
tal—to be built next door to the 
monastery in San Giovanni Roton- 
do. By September of that year the 
first floor was finished and the sol- 
emn dedication took place. Last 
month, December, 1949, the first 
patients were received in the four- 
story, 300-bed hospital. As simple 
as that, after twenty-five years, 
Padre Pio’s dream became a reality. 

Today, the building’ erected, 
Barbara Ward is loath to leave a 
good work half finished. Some- 
where, somehow, in her round-the- 
world life she is trying to find the 
money to equip it. The huge stone 
walls and corridors stand at pres- 
ent almost unfurnished. But some- 
where, somehow, the combination 
of Barbara Ward with the Mystic— 
and the Mayor—is sure to be suc- 
cessful. 


Ix England, Barbara Ward has had 
a ten-year success story. She is al- 
ready a creature of legend—‘“classi- 
cally beautiful, outstandingly bril- 
liant, with the charm of well-man- 
nered gaiety.” At the age of 
twenty-four, she produced her first 
book, The International Share-Out. 
Before this she had graduated with 
highest honors from Oxford and 
had barnstormed the countryside 
giving lectures on economics and 
social problems for the Cambridge 
Extra-mural Division. This experi- 
ence now allows her to speak with 
an art that conceals art—a sim- 
plicity that reaches straight to the 
individual hearer and is not ham- 
pered by any need of notes. “I guess 
she’s just about the best woman 
speaker in the world,” was the com- 
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ment of one listener who had heard 
most of the possible contenders for 
that honor. 

Her first book, and the talent it 
showed for seeing clearly and writ- 
ing simply, was noted by Geoffrey 
Crowther, editor of the Economist. 
(Members of Parliament, they say, 
would sooner be caught dead than 
without a copy of this magazine in 
their pockets.) He immediately 
asked her to submit a series of arti- 
cles, and she has written for his 
weekly ever since; in 1939 she be- 
came its foreign editor. 


Nor is her fame limited to econo- 
mists alone. Millions of English 
radio listeners, little concerned with 
economic theory, know her from the 
program “Brains Trust,” an English 
version of “Information Please.” 
Barbara Ward, a seeming combi- 
nation of John Kieran, Franklin P. 
Adams and Clifton Fadiman rolled 
into one, is known in every town as 
the girl who never said, “I don’t 
know.” 

Recently she gave up this pro- 
gram to become, instead, a governor 
of the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration (an honor paying a well- 
earned £1,000 a year salary). The 
Board of Governors meets every two 
weeks to decide on all basic policies 
of the English airwaves. “It really 
takes quite a lot of time,’ she ad- 
mits. 

This body would decide, for ex- 
ample, whether argument on public 
controversies should be given time 
on the air, and if so, what form it 
should take. Between fortnightly 
sessions, Board members must keep 
up on all questions and reports 
which affect the B.B.C.—and these 
are many. She is also on the gov- 
erning boards of the famous Old 
Vic Theater, the Sadler’s Wells Bal- 


let and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra. These positions, however, 
don’t take so much time. “They’re 
just fun,” says the indefatigable 
Miss Ward. 


| the midst of enough flattery and 
success to turn anyone’s head, Bar- 
bara Ward has consciously ground- 
ed her life and work on far sounder 
underpinning than personal popu- 
larity. Implicit in all her work is 
the dedication she herself expressed 
“of working hard against the cur- 
rent of a world that has lost the 
sense of the supernatural.” 

The connection between religion 
and politics is for her far from an 
abstract one — “Democracy, the 
highest and most civilized form of 
society yet evolved by man, cannot 
realize its full potentialities with- 
out Christianity. ... The mania of 
explaining religion away, which is 
one of the capital manias of the last 
one hundred years, has simply done 
violence to reality—the reality of 
history and the reality of men.” 

These two realities, of history 
and of men, and the responsibility 
of all human beings to accept and 
make the most of them, figure 
prominently in Barbara Ward’s 
career. They are partly responsi- 
ble for the fact that she is not to- 
day a concert or operatic singer. 
This was her greatest ambition dur- 
ing school and college days, and 
after graduation she was offered an 
opening in an opera company. “At 
this stage,” she said, “I decided to 
take stock of myself. I went away 
and thought things out.” As a re- 
sult, she decided very deliberately 
that, in the course of events, she 
might never become a great artist. 
She would take a course she was 
sure was right and make, as one re- 
port words it, “Catholicism the 
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mainspring of her future activities.” 

In between her job of lecturing 
and writing, she began to help Chris- 
topher Dawson, well-known English 
historian, in editing the Dublin Re- 
view (one of the distinguished 
Catholic quarterlies in England). 
In 1940 when Cardinal Hinsley or- 
ganized “The Sword of the Spirit,” 
Barbara became Secretary of this 
huge movement. In its work of as- 
sisting refugees, promoting interna- 
tional understanding, sponsoring 
lectures, rallies and study clubs, 
publishing a magazine and series of 
pamphlets, she was one of the most 
active members. Since the urgency 
of this movement subsided after the 
war, she is devoting most of her 
spare time to organizing the Catho- 
lic Women’s League in various Eng- 
lish cities. 

Besides English, French, German 
and Italian, all of which the cosmo- 
politan Barbara Ward speaks flu- 
ently, she has mastered another lan- 
guage whose inflections have baf- 
fled many a foreign student— 
American. The directness and lack 
of pretension (the humility, really) 
which have opened to Barbara 
Ward so many intellectual doors, 
have opened for her also the door 
to U. S. understanding. 

The enthusiasm of interviewers 
and reporters here indicate the rare 
warmth with which she was re- 
ceived. The conservative New York 
Sun dutifully copied her economic 
comments, but could not conceal its 
surprise that she looked “not in the 
least like one whose head is stuffed 
full of economics.” The firebrand 
New York Post was unwontedly 
gentie: “Her whole manner regis- 
ters a joyous intensity, a sort of 
‘Look here, life is really fun after 
all.” She is as radiant and unaffect- 
ed as a schoolgirl on a_ picnic.” 
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Time magazine, seldom at a loss for 
an analytic phrase, could only sum 
up its impression with a breathless 
—“Whiz kid!” 


D vane her three visits to the 
United States (in 1942, 1947 and 
very recently, in October and No- 
vember of 1949) Barbara Ward has 
been honored by numberless univer- 
sities and learned groups. Smith 
College in its centenary celebration 
last fall chose her as “one of the 
twelve most influential women in 
the world.” The Herald Tribune 
Forum, noted for securing distin- 
guished speakers from all over the 
world, asked her twice to address 
its session. (She is the only woman 
except Eleanor Roosevelt who has 
been so invited.) 

One of the U. S. honors which 
pleased her most, however, was the 
degree bestowed upon her last Octo- 
ber by Fordham University—Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters. ‘I was so 
glad to have my first honorary de- 
gree from a Catholic university,” 
she said, “even if, as I signed the 
registry, they pointed out that Car- 
dinal Mindszenty had signed his 
name just two pages before mine.” 


Sue has more than repaid Ameri- 
can hospitality by her perceptive 
and sympathetic portrayal of U. S. 
opinions and attitudes. It is hard 
to think of another English writer 
whose account is so blessedly free 
from generalities, is so generous to 
trends of thought not congenial to 
her own. She had good opportu- 
nity to study a broad cross section 
of the country. Observers noted 
how well her fact-finding trips took 
in the secondary, perhaps more na- 
tive cities (Seattle, New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, Houston), as well as 
the usual circuit of New York, 
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Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. She went even 
further off-route to address and 
listen to the opinions of small 
prairie towns, of New England vil- 
lages. 

Her best-selling economics book 
of 1948, The West at Bay, rated 
front-page notices in both The New 
York Times and the Herald Tribune 
Book Review sections. To many 
readers throughout the U. §S., its 
closely-reasoned pages came as a 
revelation. They agreed whole- 
heartedly with its ideal and pros- 
pectus for international co-opera- 
tion. Others wondered whether the 
dislocation she described did not de- 
pend on still deeper, harder-to-solve 
problems. 

No one, however, ventured to at- 
tempt a more cogent solution, and 
all agreed with the praise given by 
the Philadelphia Inquirer: “Miss 
Ward scans the problem with an 
amazing sweep of vision. She may 
not be able to answer all the ques- 
tions she raises, but she spotlights 
them vividly for the world’s atten- 
tion.” Again and again, the critics 
reverted to a single adjective to de- 
scribe her literary style. It was 
“lucid.” Across the broad and 
subtle barriers of nationality, tradi- 
tion and economics, they might 
sometimes disagree with her — but 
they always understood. 

Her statements on other world 
problems have also served the inter- 
ests of clearer understanding. How 
much more effective than indis- 
criminate red-baiting is her calm 
analysis of the challenge of Commu- 
nism: “When we talk about the 
struggle against Communism, we 
are really only talking about the 
struggle, the fight, the constant ef- 
fort to make our own society suc- 
cessful. That is the way in which 


Communism will be met, because 
Communism is a negative force, an 
evil which feeds upon our evils. 
Communism is also a faith... 
rather a terrible faith in some ways. 
It is also, in some ways, an exhila- 
rating faith. It does offer to men, 
and particularly to young people, 
a total explanation of life. ... And 
in so far as we forget our faith, we 
lay ourselves open to the attack of 
this new materialist faith, which 
ends by abolishing man altogether.” 


7 Christians she carries the world- 
challenge even closer home, laying 
bare those two evils which the 
“Sword of the Spirit” found at the 
root of the European disaster— 
“ignorance of the meaning of Chris- 
tianity and lack of courage in ap- 
plying its solutions.” She writes: 
“We live in an age in which the cult 
of success, the cult of power, of the 
huge, the dominant, of the ruthless, 
have all been successfully incor- 
porated in political parties and pro- 
grams. Indeed, the cult of success 
has swept our own society in an eco- 
nomic sense as thoroughly perhaps 
as any other. Yet can there be a 
genuinely democratic society unless 
the rights of the weak, the unhappy 
and the unsuccessful are as cher- 
ished as those of the able and confi- 
dent —or indeed more cherished, 
since the weak are less able to carry 
on the battle of life alone?” 

Her assessment of the future is 
farseeing and forthright: “The need 
to change, to reform, to expand, to 
improve Western society is absolute 
and inescapable.” 

Barbara Ward knows how to use 
not only lucid, but straight, talk: 
a language which, all around the 
globe, has won for her the hearing 
of men of good will—from the Mys- 
tic to the Mayor. 











Schweitzer: Philosopher in the Jungle 


By Joun A. O’BRIEN 


HE visit of Dr. Albert Schweitzer 
to the United States during the 
summer of 1949 to deliver the 
Goethe Memorial Lecture at Aspen, 
Colo., furnished the occasion for 
numerous articles about him in va- 
rious magazines and newspapers. 
He has been widely hailed as one of 
the most gifted scholars of our day. 
In sheer range of genius he would 
seem to rival Leonardo da Vinci; 
for Schweitzer has achieved emi- 
nence in philosophy, Scripture, mu- 
sic, languages and in medicine. 
While a professor at Strasbourg 
University, Schweitzer had achieved 
great prominence in the scholarly 
world, when he suddenly an- 
nounced his intention to give up his 
chair of philosophy to study medi- 
cine in order to minister to the 
abandoned natives in the Lamba- 
rene forest of French Equatorial 
Africa. For approximately thirty 
years Schweitzer has labored at his 
operating table ministering to the 
natives of the jungle. Occasionally 
he has returned to Europe to give a 
series of lectures at a university and 
a few organ recitals in order to 


secure funds to carry on his hospi- 
tal work in Africa. 

To many people Schweitzer is a 
curious enigma: rejecting the evi- 
dence of Christ’s divinity, he has 
nevertheless tried in heroic manner 
to put into practice Christ’s law of 
universal love and kindly service. 
He offers a sharp contrast to the 
Christians who acknowledge the 
divinity of Christ but make none too 
strenuous efforts to apply His coun- 
sels of perfection in their daily life. 

Shortly after the First World 
War when Europe was suffering 
from a spiritual as well as a physi- 
cal anemia, Doctor Schweitzer de- 
livered the Dale Memorial Lectures 
at Mansfield College, Oxford. He 
has developed and amplified those 
lectures and has embodied them in 
his recently published book, The 
Philosophy of Civilization,1 which 
has been translated into splendid 
English by C. T. Campion. Since 
the volume presents the life philoso- 
phy which Schweitzer has gradually 
worked out, first at Strasbourg Uni- 
versity and later at his hospital post 

1 New York: The Macmillan Co. $5.00. 


John A. O’Brien, Ph.D., writer and educator, Professor 
of Religion at the University of Notre Dame, is the 
author of several volumes, Courtship and Marriage 
and The Road to Damascus being the most recent. 
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in the African jungle, it will be 
worthwhile to consider its funda- 
mental message to the world today. 


Ix the first part of this work, the 
author discusses the technical and 
scientific aspects of human progress 
and the chaos which so frequently 
overwhelms society, frustrating its 
hopes and rendering it confused 
and uncertain of its destiny. He 
reaches the conclusion that the cre- 
ative, artistic, intellectual and ma- 
terial attainments do not constitute 
the essence of civilization: this is to 
be found in the ethical disposition 
of the individuals and nations com- 
posing human society. 

It is only in the struggle to be- 
come ethical that man comes to pos- 
sess real value as a personality; 
only when motivated by ethical 
convictions can individuals and na- 
tions establish ideal social relation- 
ships. If the ethical foundation is 
lacking, civilization collapses in 
spite of all the material achieve- 
ments of scientific technicians. 
While cheerfully acknowledging 
the veritable mountain of material 
gadgets piled up by scientists for 
the comfort and pleasure of man, 
Schweitzer is tireless in his insist- 
ence that such products touch only 
the surface of civilization and do 
not penetrate to its soul: an entity 
profoundly moral and spiritual. 

In the development of this cen- 
tral thesis, the author calls atten- 
tion to a significant but frequently 
overlooked fact: that there is a vital 
connection between our theory of 
the universe (i. e., our philosophy of 
life) and the character of our civi- 
lization. The most widespread fal- 
lacy of our day is that humanity can 
achieve satisfactory progress with- 


out the prior establishment of a phi- 
losophy of life and a hierarchy of 
values. 

How can there be progress, he 
asks, when civilization is ignorant 
of its goal? Make clear to human- 
ity that the only goal worth striving 
for is the ethical and spiritual one 
and the pieces in the jigsaw puzzle 
of human existence fall into place 
and life takes on meaning and 
worth. 


 & the second part of the work, 
Schweitzer describes the road which 
leads to an ethical Weltanschauung 
and a satisfactory philosophy of 
life: reverence for life. In the deep- 
ening sense of reverence for life and 
respect for the sanctity of the hu- 
man personality lies mankind’s 
only way of developing into truly 
civilized men and women. This is 
the essential thought of the whole 
work in a nutshell. 

Space limitations permit but the 
briefest appraisal. Schweitzer is 


essentially correct in his threefold ~ 


thesis: civilization to be great and 
enduring must have a satisfactory 
ethical basis; the dependence of the 
character of civilization upon man’s 
underlying philosophy of life must 
be more widely recognized; rever- 
ence for life must be more syste- 
matically inculcated. The defect in 
this work, as in so many of the phi- 
losophers writing in German, is in 
the lack of pregnancy, clarity and 
directness; diffusive, redundant and 
circumlocutory, the volume tends 
to tire the reader long before the 
end is reached. But all who persist 
to the end will find much solid 
thought, revealing insights and 
guiding principles of enduring 
value. 








The Twenty-fourth 
Roman Jubilee 


By Francis P. Moran 


(0* March 2, 1876, a reputable 
young Roman lawyer presented 
his newborn son at the great bap- 
tismal font in the basilica of St. 
Peter in Rome, a privilege available 
to all natives of the Eternal City. 
The child was baptized Eugene 
Pacelli. 

It is not without reason, or from 
mere architectual caprice, that the 
baptistry in properly constructed 
churches is near the vestibule. It is 
intended that the catechumen be 
thus reminded that as he enters the 
edifice for the first time through 
this particular chamber he is like- 
wise, by virtue of the Sacrament 
conferred therein, entering the 
many-mansioned Church Eternal, 
the Kingdom which the violent take 
by storm. 

On Christmas Eve, 1949, the same 
Eugene Pacelli approached the ba- 
silica from the opposite end of the 
vestibule. There he found another 
portal to be assailed. Three times 
he battered at it, asking in the 
name of needy mankind that the 
gates of justice be opened. Respon- 
sive at long last to his repeated 











blows the door gave way; with a 
candle in his hand, reminiscent, if 
he happened to think of it, of the 
baptismal candle of seventy-three 
years ago, Pius XII was first of an 
endless line of pilgrims to enter and 
the mid-century Holy Year of Jubi- 


lee began. It is the twenty-fourth 
in the series. 

The first of these Holy Years was 
celebrated 650 years ago. At the 
close of the thirteenth century the 
attention of Pope Boniface VIII was 
called to a rather general impres- 
sion going the rounds that by im- 
memorial custom the Church grant- 
ed extraordinary spiritual favors 
every hundred years. He could find 
no written records of this but many 
very old people claimed to remem- 
ber it or to have heard of it directly 
from their fathers. 





Rev. Francis P. Moran, $.T.L., is Editor of 
The Pilot, official weekly newspaper of the 
Archdiocese of Boston. He is a frequent 
contributor to various publications in this 
country and is noted as a lecturer and re 
treat master. He has given several courses 
at Boston College as guest lecturer. 
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The original thought behind the 
Roman Jubilee seems to have been 
to consider it as a centennial com- 
memoration of the birth of Christ 
and thus to this day it runs from 
one Christmas to the next. Certain- 
ly, apart from the scholars’ point as 
to what really was the exact date of 
Christ’s birth, the turn of the cen- 
tury as commonly reckoned serves 
well enough as an appropriate time 
to commemorate the centennials of 
that prodigious event. 

Therefore, the pontiff decided, 
records or no records, that such a 
pious practice deserved to be en- 
couraged. “Se non é vero,” said he, 
or something like it, “é ben trovato.” 
And so he began his Jubilee on 
Christmas Eve, 1299. Furthermore, 
he decreed that from that time on 
the Jubilee should be celebrated 
every hundred years. 

Pious impatience worked to frus- 
trate this latter feature of the proj- 
ect. There are always people who 
regret that they did not live at 
favored periods of history. It is not 
surprising that such a reaction at- 
tended the establishment of a 
Church festival, the recurrence of 
which was so infrequent. Urging 
the shortness of human life—and 
the turbulence of those days aug- 
mented the argument—many influ- 
ential people persuaded Clement VI 
at Avignon to mitigate the situation 
for the sake of the elect. He, there- 
fore, arranged the Jubilee for 1350, 
a curious one in its way because the 
Bishop of Rome was an absentee 
and necessarily took no part in the 
pilgrimages to his Eternal City. 


Zen situation, however, serves to 
clarify the viewpoint that the essen- 
tial note of the Holy Year seems to 
have been the actual pilgrimage to 
Rome. There is great and inescapa- 


ble dogmatic significance in asking 
people to make incredible journeys 
to pray at the tomb of the Prince of 
the Apostles. Thus Christians re- 
mind themselves and the world who 
it is that must provide the authen- 
tic nourishment for the lambs and 
sheep of the Lord. As pilgrimages 
to the Holy Land proclaim a loyalty 
to Christ, these journeyings to 
Rome proclaim a further loyalty to 
Him in the person of His Vicar. 

It would appear, likewise, that in 
olden times while devotion to the 
papacy as an institution was strong 
enough, veneration for the actual 
person of the reigning pontiff may 
not have been so outstanding as it 
is, happily, in our day. With means 
of communication what they were, 
popes could be elected and die be- 
fore many of their subjects learned 
their names. But they knew there 
was a pope and they venerated him 
in his predecessor Peter quite as we 
venerate Peter in his successor, 
Pius. 

As other dogmas of the Church 
are commemorated and handed 
down by special devotional prac- 
tices it would seem that the Roman 
Jubilee is first of all an approved 
and splendid exercise of the virtue 
of obedience whereby exemplifying 
the corollary to the Petrine commis- 
sion, the individual member of the 
Fold of Christ accepts and recog- 
nizes the visible Shepherd appoint- 
ed by Him. Its prime object of 
veneration is the Seat of Authority 
established nineteen centuries ago 
by the banks of the Tiber. 


Tas great act of piety, given par- 
ticular solemnity by the rarity of its 
occurrence and the difficulty of 
traveling, is made easier in modern 
times by the familiar interest of the 
pilgrims in the particular man who 
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wears the tiara. Modern popes are 
known in a way never enjoyed by 
their earlier predecessors. And the 
very climax of this intimacy has 
been reached in the case of the 
reigning Pontiff, Pius XII. Never 
before, it seems, could a pope say so 
truthfully “I know mine, and mine 
know me.” 

The incongruity of the papal ab- 
sence from Rome in 1350 was per- 
haps indirectly admitted by the ac- 
tion of Urban VI who proclaimed a 
Jubilee for 1390. The official reason 
given for this acceleration was that 
the interstices between jubilees 
might be made to coincide with the 
years supposedly spent on this earth 
by our divine Lord. 

In point of fact Urban VI did not 
live to celebrate the Jubilee of 1390 
but the plans were carried out by 
his successor Boniface IX. When 
this Pontiff called another Jubilee 
for the centennial year 1400 it was 
attended by little solemnity partly 
perhaps because of the short inter- 
val since the previous one. But it 
did save the centennial precedent 
which Boniface VIII had intended 
to establish. This precedent has 
never since been abandoned except 
in the year 1800. 

Martin V called a Jubilee for 1423 
reverting to the principle of the 
thirty-three year interval. Nicho- 
las V changed it again with his Jubi- 
lee of 1450. Probably because these 
changes were the causes of some an- 
noyance, Paul II in 1464 decreed 
that the Jubilee be held routinely 
every twenty-five years, which regu- 
lation Sixtus IV honored in 1475. 
Since then the only formal Jubilee 
occurring out of turn was that of 
1933 when Pius XI declared one to 
commemorate the nineteen hun- 
dredth anniversary of our redemp- 
tion. 
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In the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries regular Jubi- 
lees were observed. In the nine- 
teenth century there was only one, 
that of Leo XII in 1825. It is inter- 
esting to note that a young semi- 
narian named Pecci took part in 
that observance, for he it was who 
as Leo XIII in 1900 restored the 
Jubilee again. 


N oT until 1500 does the ceremony 
of the “Holy Door” come into the 
picture. Since then it has been the 
focus of attention. The symbolism 
of the opening and closing of doors 
is an obvious and a pleasing one. 
Metaphors and similes of all kinds 
have suggested themselves in many 
contexts. The means of access to 
an enclosed area becomes, quite 
logically, the representative in men’s 
minds of the area itself and, with 
the melancholy exception of the 
“gates of hell,” representative of all 
its delights and benefits. 

The expulsion of our first par- 
ents from Paradise is symbolically 
thought of in terms of the clanging 
of a great gate behind them. The 
hatches of Noe’s Ark, when closed, 
were the sign of safety for the pas- 
sengers, of doom for all outside; the 
doorposts of the Chosen People in 
their Egyptian exile are painted 
with the blood of the Paschal lamb. 

In modern times, the “thresholds 
of the Apostles” are piously kissed, 
the most exalted dignitaries, cardi- 
nals, are compared to the hinges of 
the pontifical doors. Peter is not 
called shepherd of the flock as often 
as Keeper of the Keys, with power 
to open and shut the door of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 


W um Alexander VI opened his 
door at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century he added a further 
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spectacular touch. He had his Holy 
Year announced by a fanfare of 
trumpets blown from the parapets 
of St. Peter’s, then a curious look- 
ing structure, part old and part new. 
The ensuing din was glorious. The 
ringing of bells, the booming of can- 
non from St. Angelo, the acclama- 
tions of the people, all got the eighth 
Jubilee and the sixteenth century 
off to what seemed a very fine start. 

Subsequently the worldliness rep- 
resented by the Borgia Pope, the 
further construction of that very 
basilica, and the continued super- 
ficialities of people who yelled more 
enthusiastically than they prayed, 
helped to touch off a religious move- 
ment which defeated the avowed 
purpose of the Jubilee. Sadly the 
memory of what was intended to be 
the apotheosis of Christian unity 
was swallowed by unholy years of 
apostasy that shook the world. 

The use of trumpets on this occa- 
sion was what we would call “a nat- 
ural.” They immediately recalled 
to an audience more familiar with 
the Old Testament than are we the 
blowing of the “Jobel” with which, 
in ancient days, every fiftieth year 
was heralded as a period of gener- 
ous remission. It is curious to re- 
flect that all our joyous words like 
jubilee, jubilant, jubilation and so 
forth are an unthinking tribute to 
some forgotten ram once tethered 
on the slopes of Sinai. 

And if, forsooth, the Christians of 
1500 proved tardy in response to the 
invitation of the Jubilee’s inaugural 
blast, the heavy-footed piety of re- 
luctant pilgrims could be hustled 
along by the useful spiritual disci- 
pline of frequent reference to the 
“Trump of Doom” which will not 
take “no” for an answer when the 
time is ripe for the ultimate rendez- 
vous. 
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It is quite probable that the insti- 
tution of the Roman Jubilee had lit- 
tle more than literary reference to 
the parallel observances of pre- 
Christian times. The age-old “style” 
of pontifical documents delights al- 
ways in abundant citations of hoary 
precedent. Popes and saints “of 
venerable memory” are regularly 
called upon to testify to the fact that 
what is being done or said by the 
Church in any given instance is 
really no novelty. With pardonable 
ostentation ancient institutions may 
permit themselves the luxury of dis- 
playing treasures old as well as new. 

It is more likely that the great 
Jubilee as originally established by 
Boniface VIII at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century (and as he 
proposed for the beginning of sub- 
sequent centuries) had motives 
more immediate and closer to con- 
temporary realities. Certainly the 
Jubilees of modern times have each 
their specific purpose. 

No keener analysis of the condi- 
tions under which we live today can 
possibly be hoped for than that im- 
plied in the “special intentions” 
listed by our Holy Father Pius XII 
in connection with the present Jubi- 
lee. He asks for prayer and pen- 
ance, for fidelity to the Church and 
the enlightenment of those outside 
it, for peace and the extirpation of 
individual and national enmities. 
He asks for renewed understanding 
and support of the rights of man, 
for strength for the persecuted, for - 
the homecoming of expelled people, 
for comfort for the suffering, for 
purity in youth and good example 
in old age. 


I T is obvious that this mid-century 
call to Rome can be personally an- 
swered by relatively few of those, 
who bear allegiance to the Vicar of 





Christ. In greater numbers than 
ever before and from more distant 
places than in previous Jubilees, 
pilgrims will come to the Eternal 
City. But they will be merely the 
fortunate representatives of mil- 
lions whose prayers and thoughts 
go Romewards during these blessed 
months to come. What can the rest 
of us do, what must the rest of us 
do in reference to a Jubilee obvious- 
ly intended for all? 

The answer is clear enough. As 
the Church on one hand dips deep 
in her spiritual treasury for the 
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benefit of the faithful in this ex- 
traordinary time of grace she ex- 
tends the other toward us asking 
spiritual alms to replenish that 
treasury. She asks our constant 
prayers that divine grace may touch 
the hearts of her pilgrims in a spe- 
cial way. She asks that our more 
routine and unspectacular sacrifices 
be joined to those made by the ac- 
tual pilgrims on the road to Rome. 
She asks that we sanctify this year 
at home and by good example make 
bright the name and fame of Jesus 
Christ where e’er we walk. 


Hound of God 


El Greco’s Saint Dominic 


By KATHARINE Day LITTLE 


Gamat swirling cloud-shapes fill the sky, 
Wild billowing folds swell out his cloak 
As Dominic the Hound of God, prays by 
A tragic darkling rock; hear him invoke 
Passion and punishment, the inward cry 


Of sorrow wrested from a heart that broke 
In fierce pursuit of souls that shall not die—- 
Behind him rise Toledo’s hills like smoke. 


In those same tones the waves of music soar 
That bring,the Sistine Choir to me now, 
Voluted harmonies in somber blues 

Ocher and almandine, the same dark hues 
Of ecstasy, grown on the same great bough 
Of faith, this music storms my spirit’s door. 
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By Doran HurRLEy 


T would seem that the most out- 

moded line of poetry for readers 
of tomorrow and the day after will 
be Browning’s cry of awe and won- 
derment, “Did you once see Shelley 
plain... ?” Television is rapidly 
changing all that old feeling of the 
remoteness of the great ones. The 
grandchildren or grandnephews 
that are ahead of us, if they bother 
at all to ask about any stuffy men 
of distinction of our backward days, 
will not have to seek any especially 
privileged person for their question. 
The first man on the street or the 
first woman returning from a 
streamlined market with her pre- 
cooked dinner will do. 

“Who, him? Plain as maybe. It 
was down on the set at Costello’s 
Bar and Grill I saw him. Very plain, 
indeed. Tim had a good set from 
the first.” Or, variously, “Oh, yes, 
I saw her lots of times, but that was 
when we had the flat on Locust 
Street and the reception wasn’t too 
good there. Then, too, that time we 
had only the one set in the living- 
room so I’d have to dodge in from 
the kitchen to catch her. So I never 
saw her real plain; but plain 
enough. She was no beauty, any- 
way.” 

It rather saddens me to think that 
this coming universal seeing and 


hearing of the great of the earth 
will mean an abrupt end to a type 
of writing I have always enjoyed— 
memoirs and reminiscences. It may 
be in its decline even now; although 
there will be irritated malcontents 
who will protest that we have yet 
to hear from the third generation 
and the extreme outer-inner circle 
Rooseveltians. But those recollec- 
tions are as highly specialized as 
life with an individualized father or 
mother or eccentric great-aunt, who 
by force of character developed the 
wayward charm of a fictional per- 
sonage. 


No. I mean rather the sort of thing 
in which Maurice Francis Egan re- 
lated the deliciously witty thing that 
he said to the Duchess at the dinner 
the King gave in Copenhagen; or 
Archbishop Seton’s intimate anec- 
dotes of the Papal court when there 
was pomp in Rome; or those delight- 
fully well-bred English accounts of 
presentations at St. James’s, and 
shooting parties in the grouse sea- 





Doran Hurley (“McGregor” of the New 
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on the Courier-Journal of Louisville and the 
New York Herald Tribune. At present he 
is United States correspondent for Radio 
Eireann which features a weekly American 
news commentary of his. 
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son, and the Cholmondeley Hunt, 
and what King Edward said when 
Lady Turnstyle’s mount refused the 
jump that day when we were out 
with the hounds at Little Wonder. 

Truthfully I had hoped, if I could 
get around a little more in the next 
thirty or forty years, to write my 
own memoirs some day. But now it 
does not seem to matter whether or 
not I have the fortune to meet very 
important people in gay and delight- 
ful circumstances. Television ap- 
pears to have cut short my flow of 
recollections while I am still entitled 
to join the Fifty-two-Twenty Club. 
And that is not the sort of club in 
which you may count on rubbing 
elbows or exchanging clever repar- 
tee with fabled and fabulous poten- 
tates and powers. Café society 
members may belong to it, but hard- 
ly any of the wits from the Algon- 
quin. 

What is worse, at the rate I move 
in the society of the great ones, it 
would take me all of forty years to 
have even a very slim book of 
anecdotes. And yet, several times in 
my life I have seen Shelley plain. 


Wruex news came of the death of 
Madame Sigrid Undset I thought of 
the twilight in which we had stood 
together on the roof of an apart- 
ment: house in New York’s Tudor 
City. There had been a reception 
downstairs for Sister Mary Joseph, 
of the Gallery of Living Catholic 
Authors, at which Madame Und- 
set had made the formal presenta- 
tion to Sister of a crucifix that had 
belonged to Archbishop Lamy, the 
prelate of Willa Cather’s Death 
Comes to the Archbishop. 

Madame had arrived early and 
had sat, in bulky and silent dignity, 
while the reception bubbled and 
babbled on about her. She had not 
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only no small talk; she had no talk 
whatsoever. Father Francis X. Tal- 
bot may have dragged a word or 
two out of her, but no one else. She 
refused tea or a cocktail or a sand- 
wich. She merely sat, with every- 
one barely hoping and the more 
deeply devout secretly praying that 
she might be passively enjoying 
herself in her own way. 

At last she rose to go. I was 
asked to take her downstairs and 
call a taxicab. She had sat with her 
back to the view all afternoon; but 
as we waited for the elevator she 
chanced to look out the corridor 
window and saw the East River be- 
low. She exclaimed at the sight. 
Something made me ask her if she 
would like to walk up the short 
flight to the roof. She surprisingly 
would. We stood by first one para- 
pet and then another, while she 
looked down at the East River and 
across at the Hudson. 

“I could not live without seeing 
water,” she said. “In my Norway, 
there is always the sea and the 
fiords bring the sea into the country 
to us. Without the sea I am noth- 
ing. That is why I live in Brooklyn, 
on the Heights, where from my 
apartment I can always look out 
and there is the sea. And the water, 
maybe it has moved across from 
Norway and is going back there, 
carrying my thoughts and my love. 
It is a great thing, the sea.” 


No one had particularly noticed 
my long absence; and since Madame 
had left the party I could not be ac- 
cused, as I was once with rueful 
maledictions, of usurping all the 
time and all the conversation of a 
distinguished guest at a literary tea. 
That was at an ultraswank party 
that Longmans, Green, had given 
for Mrs. Marie Belloc Lowndes, sis- 
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ter of Hilaire Belloc, and a redoubt- 
able literary figure in her own right. 
Mrs. Lowndes had just published a 
book fictionizing the story of Lizzie 
Borden. Since I was born in Fall 
River I have always, in the good 
company of Woollcott and Tark- 
ington and Benchley, been an 
aficionado of the famous murder 
case. I had met Mrs. Lowndes 
earlier on that visit from England 
and we had discussed both her ver- 
sion of the cause célébre and my 
native version. 

I happened to be near the door 
when the maid opened it for the 
guest the party was to honor. The 
long drawing room was chockablock 
full of officers of the P.E.N. Club, 
the Authors’ League and the Satur- 
day Review of Literature. It was a 
Who’s Who strawberry festival. 
Little Mrs. Lowndes, the very image 
of a gentler and sweeter Queen Vic- 
toria even to her black mushroom 
hat, popped in, peered keenly about 
the room—and spotted me. At once 
she sat herself down on a little side 
chair in the foyer and beckoned me 
to her. There was a surge of the 
hostess and her aides to her, but she 
waved them away with a pudgy 
hand, “Later, later. I must talk to 
this dear young man. We have a 
few points to clear.” 

We talked and talked. At least 
she questioned and I answered. 
Longmans’ officials got in back of 
Mrs. Lowndes and signaled to me 
frantically after the first twenty 
minutes. The wife of the company’s 
president came up anxiously and 
solicitously. “Later, my dear. I 
haven’t quite finished with this dear 
young man. We find we have so 
much to say to each other.” And 
every time I made to rise she firmly 


placed her plump little hand upon 
my knee. 


At the end of a half hour, when it 
seemed quite possible that someone 
among my publisher’s inner coterie 
would with full intent drop a filled 
tea cup on my head, Mrs. Lowndes 
finally gave in to her harricd hostess, 
who had been hovering about in 
dismay and bewilderment. Mrs. 
Lowndes arose, but with a crisply 
clear Parthian shot that rang above 
the jangle in the room. She tugged 
about in her reticule and brought up 
a card. 

“Here, my dear boy,” she said 
crisply, “is my London address. Do 
ring me up when next you are there, 
so we can finish this talk. I must 
go now and meet these frightful 
people.” 


I. is a very little anecdote about 
Katherine Burton, the biographer 
of noteworthy nuns and priests, but 
I think it bears telling. Mrs. Burton 
and Helen Walker Homan, author 
of By Post to the Apostles and Let- 
ters to Saint Francis and His Friars, 
and myself had been among the 
speakers at the dedication of the 
Cardinal Hayes Library at Man- 
hattan College. At the close of the 
exercises, Mrs. Homan and I made 
ready to walk down the hilly slope 
of the college grounds to the sub- 
way. “Oh, no,” cried Mrs. Burton, 
“Tl drive you down. I’m due home 
in Bronxville or I’d take you all the 
way. Come try my new car.” 

Her biography of Mother Al- 
phonsa Lathrop, Sorrow Built a 
Bridge, had just gone into another 
of its many editions. We had heard 
of Katherine’s new Bronxville 
house, but the car was something 
else again. At the car, explaining it, 
she airily waved her hand and said, 
“Sorrow Built a Bridge.” Helen 
Walker Homan looked at me and I 
looked at Helen. With one voice we 
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chanted, “Sorrow built a bridge; 
sorrow built a house; sorrow bought 
a car, Hurrah for sorrow!” 


I. is to Helen Walker Homan that 
I am indebted for my next story. A 
supper party was given for Emmet 
Lavery, our most distinguished 
Catholic playwright, and his wife, 
Genevieve, on the eve of their sailing 
for Europe. The French had taken 
Emmet’s The First Legion to their 
hearts. It had run I don’t know how 
long in Paris and was touring the 
provinces. There was talk of an 
Italian film production. 

It was Emmet’s first trip abroad, 
on which he hoped to put to the 
personal use of himself and Gene- 
vieve their blocked franc and lira. 
The buffet supper was a delight, and 
we all prepared to pack into taxis 
and go down to the boat. Emmet is 
a non-drinker. He is the sort of per- 
son who will “take” one, and hold it 
forever in his hand. But this was 
an occasion. We must all have 
champagne in his stateroom. 

It was pointed out to Emmet that 
until a ship gets to sea, the saloon 
bar is not open. He was distraught. 
So somehow or other, for that last 
farewell toast, his hostess dragged 
up a half-filled bottle of Scotch and 
two bottles of soda. She placed 
them, without packing, in an old, 
battered overnight case. I carried it; 
but when we reached the gangplank 
of the French liner and I saw an 
officer at its head examining, and 
ordering opened, all hand luggage, 
I passed it forthwith to Helen 
Walker Homan. Of all Catholic 
authors, Helen is, by all odds, the 
most graciously distinguished in 
manner and appearance. Her social 
air a Queen would envy, 

Helen reached the examining offi- 
cer, a dapper, suave and very tall 
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man. She held out the black over- 
night case, and with a flashing smile 
and a roguish nod said, “Linge- 
rie.” Her outstretched hand shook, 
so did the case; and the bottles in- 
side knocked against each other 
with audible clank, clank, clanks. 
The officer smiled a secret smile; 
Helen overpowered him with the 
graciousness of hers. Every inch a 
gallant Frenchman, “Pass, Mam’- 
selle,” he said, “with the inner 
things to keep the body warm.” 


| and I once had an embar- 
rassing experience with Father 
Owen Dudley, English writer of the 
“Masterful Monk” series. A very 
plush reception was being given 
Father Dudley at the old Catholic 
Club on Central Park South. Em- 
met, after the success of The First 
Legion, had just written his play of 
Cardinal Newman, The Second 
Spring. I had a couple of books out 
recently, and in a sense we were in 
the public domain. But we were 
both shy. Emmet called me to ask 
if I were going to the reception for 
Father Dudley. I said I’d go if he 
did, and he said he’d go if I did. We 
met; and were none too happy about 
it, that day and hour of the recep- 
tion. 

The Catholic Club, built in the old 
grand manner, had a sweeping cen- 
tral staircase leading up to the bal- 
conied library where the reception 
was held. All the way up the stair- 
case—no one else seemed about— 
Emmet and I clowned. He would go 
up two steps and I would pull him 
back. I would decide to be the reso- 
lute one; and he would tug out my 
shirt and yank me back several 
levels. 

We were really having fun, in our 
completely sober but addled way, 
until suddenly above us rang out 
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the beating of hands in applause. 
To our horror we had been per- 
forming for uo less a group than 
Auxiliary Bishop Stephen Donahue, 
Lady Armstrong, Father Theophane 
Maguire, C.P., then editor of The 
Sign, and Father Owen Dudley, 
himself. 

It was no wonder that Father 
Dudley, later on when he was chat- 
ting with us, kept repeating, “But 
you are both so young.” We really 
weren’t; but it was easy to see that 
Father was thinking in terms of 
English Catholic writers, of the out- 
ward, physical appearance of Ches- 
terton and Belloc and Arnold Lunn. 
This was before the emergence of 
Evelyn Waugh, in his earlier as- 
pects. 

He knew our work, which we 
found flattering; but he seemed 
puzzled that two people who were, 
at least faintly, collegiate were this 
particular novelist and playwright. 
He kept harping on the theme of 
our youth in a bewildered way, as 
though someone might be secretly 
“having him on.” 

Lady Armstrong at last threw 
herself valiantly into the breach. 
“But you see, Father, they were 
born Catholics.” Her Ladyship 
merely theant to say that we had 
started our writing early. Father 
Dudley, a convert as we all knew, 
quickly covered Lady Armstrong’s 
instant chagrin at her choice of 
words. “Yes, it keeps one young, 
doesn’t it? Such a pity,” he said 
with a smile, “I aged before I knew 
the Truth. You’d probably have me 
on your cinema.” 


I awe met very few high church- 
men, except on business as a news- 


paperman. I only really know 
one Bishop, who was a boyhood 
friend; and I have not seen him, al- 
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though I hear from him, since long 
before his consecration. Captain 
Irving O’Hay, who used to be a 
popular lecturer before Catholic 
women’s groups, after rattling off 
the celebrities he had met, ended 
always by saying with mock dis- 
dain, “As for mayors of cities. 
Pooh, they annoy me.” 

I shall not easily forget, however, 
the day on which I met a Bishop 
of Paris and Mayor LaGuardia of 
New York. The peppery Fiorello 
undoubtedly annoyed many people, 
but not in the stuffed-shirt, run-of- 
the-mill fashion that for purposes 
of humor irked Captain O’Hay; and 
somehow even the title Bishop of 
Paris draws you back in historical 
time so that you may even see the 
first blocks being laid for the Cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame. 

Mother and I were leisurely plod- 
ding about, “doing” the New York 
World’s Fair. At her age, I really 
think it bored her, as it did me. But 
we didn’t tell each other, and amia- 
bly wandered in and out of every 
building save that of the Soviet 
Union. That, Mother wouldn’t touch 
with a ten-foot pole. For all her 
mildness and gentleness, she was 
firm about our crossing the street 
when we passed that one, years ago 
as it was. 


a as we ambled, the ma- 
jestic figure of Lady Armstrong 
sailed out of the crowds, her Ladies 
of Charity crucifix swinging on her 
rather formal afternoon dress. The 
biggest international Catholic meet- 
ing of the Fair was being held in 
some sports arena. But where? 
There were several; and she had 
gone to two; and no; and Mayor La 
Guardia, whom she had personally 
secured, she was due to meet and 
greet in five minutes; and what in 
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Heaven’s name can we do about it! 
She was in great distress; and I was 
no help, for the third arena—that I 
knew of—was the wrong one, too. 

By this time, however, she had 
adopted Mother and me as members 
of her welcoming party, the only 
two Catholic straws she had grasped 
all day. Suddenly she darted 
from us, and came back with one 
of the young lads in tow who 
wheeled the popular boardwalk 
chairs about. She piled awed and 
gently interested Mother into the 
chair, climbed in herself and waved 
me in beside her. She had used the 
youth’s services before; so when 
she rattled off that Grover Whalen 
was waiting, that the Mayor was 
waiting, that the world was waiting, 
he set off post haste for the fourth 
and last arena. As a matter of fact, 
he ran. 

The wheel chair bumped and 
rattled along. People jumped out 
of our way. If they didn’t do it soon 
enough, Lady Armstrong waved 
them out; and our attendant yelled. 
We careened around corners and 
whizzed down avenues, with a view 
halloo and a clear the track. It was 
a John Gilpin’s ride for fair, for off 
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flew Mother’s hat; and the lad had 
to halt with a jerk and run back 
for it. 


W: reached the arena, with crowd- 
ed seats on either side of a broad 
aisle. The lad made to stop at the 
entrance; but no. Lady Armstrong 
waved him on. Down the center we 
went, to land almost with a crash 
at the platform beneath the Mayor’s 
quizzical eyes, everyone’s gaze upon 
us. I looked frantically around for 
a way to snake Mother out of atten- 
tion. I was too late. Lady Arm- 
strong was trotting her up onto the 
platform, to meet the Mayor and 
genuflect to the Bishop, and I had, 
willy-nilly, to follow. 

The Fair officials and the politi- 
cians on the platform vacated three 
chairs for us at once, in the front 
row. Who they thought Mother and 
I were, obviously important figures 
as we must be, I shall never know. 
But I was seated next the gentle 
Bishop of Paris, who turned to me 
and whispered, nodding toward 
Lady Armstrong, “Such vigor, such 
energy. Of that we have heard in 
Europe. But never do they tell us 
Mrs. Roosevelt is a Catholic.” 


We regret the omission of “The Catholic Revival’ 
this month. The series will be continued in February. 








F Sted minutes’ walk “From My 
Window in Fleet Street” are to 
be found the offices of the “Thun- 
derer,” the name once given, and 
never entirely dropped, to Britain’s 
premier newspaper, the Times. 

These offices are not pretentious. 
They lie a little way off the main 
stream of London’s newspaper 
world. They are solid, respectable 
and Victorian. On entering them 
you will note the weight and quality 
of the doors and paneling: but you 
might pass them a dozen times 
without realizing that they house 
the Times. They are not to be com- 
pared with the glass and chromium 
fortress which proclaims the mod- 
ernity of Beaverbrook’s Express or 
the massive rock of Camrose’s Tele- 
graph. 

But neither the arts of advertise- 
ment nor the money of millionaires 
can make inroads on the unchal- 
lenged authority and reputation of 
the Times with its, relatively speak- 
ing, tiny circulation. In conserva- 
tive England appearances may 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


change rapidly, but realities remain 
curiously constant. As yesterday, 
so today, the Times is our only pa- 
per taken seriously by our govern- 
ing and influential classes. These 
classes may change, with the result 
that today the technician and the 
trade-unionist are challenging the 
public school and the merely 
wealthy, but whatever the composi- 
tion of the governing and influ- 
ential class, that class reads the 
Times. ae 
And in the Times there are a 
couple of columns with a character 
and influence all their own. They 
comprise the “Letters to the Times.” 
This column is open to everybody. 
Obviously everybody cannot write 
in them, though enormous numbers 
try—and, as an editor myself, I 


The Editor of the London Catholic Herald 
tells of the “Letters to the Times” occa- 
sioned by the return of the Carmelites to 
Aylesford Priory after four centuries. Me. 
de la Bedoyere describes as “quite revolu- 
tionary” this amiable discussion of issues 
once considered dynamite. 
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often think of the nightmare which 
must face the editor of the Times 
when he tries to choose letters from 
a daily batch which may include a 
Minister of the Crown, a couple of 
Archbishops, half a dozen Members 
of Parliament, a dozen men of emi- 
nence in the law or medicine or 
science or the arts, Bertrand Russell 
and Bernard Shaw. Nor is his pain- 
ful choice limited to these great 
people. e 


| # is a revered tradition that the 
letters should be chosen on their 
merits, should cover various topics, 
and should include, if possible, 
some homelier, lighter and even 
frivolous matter. The anonymous 
housewife or plainest burgher can 
here oust the highest in the land. 

When one remembers that each 
of these letters is daily read by prac- 
tically everyone of consequence, the 
possible influence which one’s hum- 
ble contribution (if printed) may 
have will be realized. 


Now in recent weeks something 
very unusual and startling has hap- 
pened. For days on end the best 
space in this unique column in Brit- 
ish journalism seems to have been 
handed over to Christianity — in- 
deed to Catholicism—not even “Ro- 
man Catholicism” in a paper which 
used to refer to the Cardinal as “the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of 
Westminster.” 

It all began with a long feature 
article in the Times, called “Catholi- 
cism Today”—or rather it seems to 
have begun earlier. A few weeks 
before, the English Carmelites re- 
covered the historic Aylesford Pri- 
ory where St. Simon Stock once 
lived. The Priory was of course 
seized at the Reformation and the 
church demolished. But many of 
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the original buildings survived, and 
the property became a private house 
which passed from hand to hand. 

The latest owners, though not 
Catholics, had sufficient sense of 
history and romance and, no doubt, 
justice, to make up their minds to 
sell to the heirs of the original 
builders. If any ground was hal- 
lowed ground, this beautiful place 
set near an old village which time 
seemed never to have touched was 
hallowed ground. Rather surpris- 
ingly, this event was made the sub- 
ject of a fine leading article in the 
Times, which, in commenting on the 
wheel of fortune, pointed out how 
old sectarian controversies had so 
much died down that everyone 
could greet the return of the Friars 
to their historic home. 

Possibly the Editor’s mind was 
moved by this event to consider 
more fully the role of “Catholicism 
Today.” Anyhow, “Catholicism To- 
day” appeared. It was a friendly, 
though unfortunately rather mud- 
dled article. The writer, almost 
certainly a High Anglican, in ac- 
knowledging the immense and 
growing spiritual and moral influ- 
ence of the Catholic Church in the 
largely pagan world of today, was 
pleading for two things under the 
appearance of one, namely, “a re- 
vivified Christendom.” 

He did not make it clear whether 
he envisaged “a revivified Chris- 
tendom” as some kind of “reunion” 
or only as greater co-operation be- 
tween the Church and other Chris- 
tian Communions. In regard to the 
possibility of either, he suggested a 
number of changes of attitude in 
the Church which varied from a re- 
vision of what the Church now 
taught to be “essential doctrine” to 
a greater concentration within the 
Church on the development of the 
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spiritual factor as against the weight 
at present given to canonism and 
government. 


Eveawry, to the Catholic these 
suggestions differ toto coelo, just as 
the question of “reunion” differs 
toto coelo from the question of co- 
operation. No Catholic has ever de- 
nied that the human side of the 
Church is susceptible of improve- 
ments both in wisdom and holiness; 
but no Catholic will ever subscribe 
to the notion that what is taught 
on the authority of God can ever be- 
come unessential. It is essential 
because it is taught on that divine 
authority. 

This provocative article which, I 
repeat, was very friendly in tone 
throughout, even if it did suggest 
that “the religious press” was “for 
the most part an instrument of 
propaganda serving the dominant 
interest,” was followed by letter 
after letter, often given the enviable 
top place in the column, signed by 
Catholic and Anglican Bishops, 
Jesuits and Benedictines and par- 
sons, a Member of Parliament, and 
notable lay spokesmen, both Catho- 
lic and non-Catholic. Nothing like 
this had happened for years. 

As is usual with such symposia, 
definite points were hardly resolved, 
but throughout the temper was ex- 
cellent and the points made con- 
structive, if we except a North of 
Ireland Bishop who laid it down 
that Dr. Salmon had once and for 
all demolished the Pope’s claim to 
infallibility. This, by the way, was 
the only letter which echoed the 
spirit of the sectarian controversies 
of old. 

Apart from this Anglican letter, 
there was a universal desire shown 
for at any rate closer relations be- 
tween Christians today, though the 


Bishop of Winchester stressed the 
practical difficulty raised by the 
Catholic refusal to participate even 
in a common recitation of the 
Lord’s Prayer and stated how hurt 
he was by not being allowed to give 
a mixed gathering his blessing 
whereas Catholic Bishops did not 
hesitate to do so. 


Ta Catholic contributions were 
particularly interesting in that 
while all the letters subscribed to 
the common conviction that doc- 
trine was unalterable, they varied 
as to the nature of inter-communion 
relations that were possible. 

Father Wingfield Digby, of the 
Jesuit Oxford College, advocated 
conferences to discuss differences as 
“humanly speaking, our only hope 
of drawing closer together in the 
hour of common peril,” and the 
well-known Catholic writer, Robert 
Sencourt, stated that “a great num- 
ber of clergy in both France and 
Germany” were anxious for a re- 
newal of something similar to the 
Malines Conversations. A. C. F. 
Beales, the Chairman of the Catho- 
lic Sword of the Spirit, put in a 
plea for a far greater measure of 
practical Christian co-operation on 
social and political questions. 

To some extent, this hopeful ap- 
proach was dashed by a letter from 
Msgr. Andrew Beck, Coadjutor 
Bishop of Brentwood (who may 
well have been the Cardinal’s own 
spokesman in the matter), when he 
laid down again in its severest form 
the essential Catholic teaching, re- 
minding his readers that from the 
Catholic point of view the Bishop of 
Winchester was a layman, and that 
when a Catholic prayed “Thy King- 
dom come,” he was praying “for the 
conversion of all men to Catholi- 
cism.” 
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Accidentally, no doubt, this epis- 
copal contribution was followed 
next day by the letter of an Ample- 
forth Benedictine, Dom Columba 
Cary-Elwes, who said: “We can ex- 
aggerate the significance of Peter 
and his successor by forgetting the 
whole Church which is also guided 
by the Spirit which is Truth. ... Let 
us all, who share the grace of Christ, 
if not the oneness of His mind, love 
the Church whose speech is unerr- 
ing; and we shall see the reunion 
of Christendom; for God is with us 
—He prayed for that unity.” 


A FELLOW Ampleforth Benedictine 
(Ampleforth is, I think, the largest 
Benedictine abbey in Britain and 
runs a great school for boys which 
for some years has been our most 
“fashionable” school), Dom Aelred 
Graham, made some rather startling 
comments on the whole Times cor- 
respondence in a subsequent issue 
of the Tablet, the Catholic weekly 
review which carries a good deal of 
authority among the more intellec- 
tual Catholics. Most unexpected 
perhaps was his query as to the 
Scriptural and Traditional grounds 
on which the prohibition against a 
common recitation of the “Our Fa- 
ther” is based? 

He also argued that the negative 
Catholic attitude toward non-Catho- 
lic Communions was stressed dur- 
ing the Catholic-Protestant contro- 
versies of the past when it was 
imperative to defend the Church’s 
authority. That teaching stands, of 
course, unchanged and vital; but, 
he went on, has not the time come 
when a more positive approach can 
also be studied? “No precise teach- 
ing, except in negative terms, is of- 
fered on the position with regard to 
the Church of non-Catholic Chris- 
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tians who admittedly may be 
blessed with grace and charity and 
who, therefore, are in some sense 
members of Christ’s mystical 
Body,” he wrote. 

I need hardly stress the interest 
and importance of this long re- 
ligious discussion in the Times. It 
shows that while the way of the 
English world remains unspiritual 
and unintellectual, there are signs 
of a serious return behind the 
scenes to religious thinking—and 
that this religious thinking is going 
anyhow to have a very Catholic 
flavor. Such things will hardly be 
a matter of surprise to the Ameri- 
can reader, but for us the penetra- 
tion of Catholicism to the level of 
practical, current, social thinking 
is quite revolutionary. We have 
Catholic writers of all kinds, some 
very eminent in our cultural life, 
but with the exception of war-time 
when all moral help is needed, the 
Church remains very much to one 
side of our national life. 


Ox the Catholic side one cannot 
but be impressed by the support 
being given to the idea of a more 
generous and constructive policy 
toward our separated brethren 
in these days when we must all 
stand together or hang separately. 
It is known that on the Continent a 
wider spirit in these matters is com- 
moner than in Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries; but it is well to remember 
that not even the strongest support- 
ers of better understanding and 
more effective co-operation allow a 
single millimeter to Anglican or 
Protestant pretensions to be a visi- 
ble part of the authentic Church of 
Christ. That suggestion is nowhere 
in issue. It is always a matter of 
policy, never doctrine. 
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Theater 


By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


ei Lapy.—The Spanish gentleman 
of the sixteenth century was the 
cynosure of all Christendom. Equally 
proud and assured was the Spanish 
lady. The Church’s First Lady was 
St. Teresa of Avila; at the Court, the 
Princess of Eboli. Radiant, high spir- 
ited and an heiress; wife to Ruy 
Gomez, the King’s best friend and Sec- 
retary of State; famous for the patch 
she wore over her right eye pierced in 
a duel when she was fourteen, Ana de 
Mendoza was a widow with many 
children at the opening of the play, 
fashioned for Miss Cornell by Kate 
O’Brien from her novel, One Sweet 
Grape. 

Philip II, who had once toyed with 
the idea of marrying Ana himself, still 
loved her enough to object to her con- 
soling herself with anyone else and 
when he discovers that she has become 
the mistress of the new Secretary of 
State, Perez, the royal revenge is to 
imprison both lovers. After a grim 
sojourn in a dungeon, Ana is confined 
to her own palace where, Perez in 
flight, nine years later, sees her for a 
brief moment. In punishment for this 
last tryst, Philip has the windows to 
her apartment walled up and there she 
lingered for nearly two years in dark- 
ness which her devoted daughter 
shared with her. 

_ This grim tragedy calls for the sear- 
ing sentences of a D’Annunzio. Miss 
O’Brien never rises above the collo- 
quial. It also needs the theme of per- 
sonal liberty, now insufficiently devel- 
oped, to ennoble the romance, for the 
intrigue of a married rake with the 
— of ten children lacks intrinsic 
er, 














Miss Cornell is able to endow Ana de 
Mendoza with dignity and warmth and 
courage as well as with some much 
needed contrition but Perez, as played 
by Torin Thatcher, never seems worth 
the sin. Henry Daniell makes Philip IT 
a so much more commanding and in- 
teresting figure that it rather throws 
the love story out of balance. Dear old 
Henry Stephenson is the Cardinal who 
tries to keep Philip’s moody resent- 
ments under control and is inclined 
to be rather lenient with Ana. Doug- 
las Watson, as Ana’s son, makes an ex- 
tremely dramatic scene of his appeal 
to Philip for his Mother’s life. 

The sets and costumes by Rolf 
Gerard are very beautiful and the ten 
scenes are shifted so noiselessly and 
swiftly as never to hinder the action. 
We noticed that the Cardinal strangely 
wears a biretta instead of a calotte and 
the courtiers neglected to back out of 
the royal presence, but McClintic’s di- 
rection and, above all, the fine art of 
Miss Cornell transfigure Miss O’Brien’s 
trite lines and give them a touch of the 
heroic.—At the Martin Beck. 


TF ive FatHer.—“To search for God 
and to find the Devil! That is what 
happened to me,” once wrote the big 
Swede who, between his sojourns in 
asylums, was novelist, playwright, 
doctor’s assistant and chemist. Strind- 
berg’s literary cerebral analyses fill 
forty volumes, to whose translation 
one patient German dedicated his 
life. There is a story that Ibsen, look- 
ing at a photograph of Strindberg, re- 
marked, “There is a man who will be 
greater than I!” For once, I feel Ibsen 
was too modest. Ibsen’s mind was 





sane, his sardonic humor keen, his 
faith secure. Lacking these three es- 
sential gifts, Strindberg could only 
surpass his Norwegian contemporary 
in the force of his brutality. His ruth- 
lessness is that of a Marlowe without 
the poetry. Ibsen’s “vine leaves” have 
no place in Strindberg’s prose. 

Strindberg began writing in 1872: 
The Father was produced in 1887. 
There are two opinions about its prop- 
er treatment on the stage; one that its 
balefulness be left intact; the other 
that the characters be played for as 
much sympathy as possible. The pres- 
ent production seems a compromise. 
Raymond Massey, also the director, 
plays the Captain as a decent fellow 
who has been forced to battle with his 
wife and mother-in-law for the sake of 
his daughter. Mady Christians, as the 
wife, large and heavily upholstered re- 
lies on no appeal for the “weaker sex” 
and never seeks to mitigate her own 
malevolence. 

Determined to circumvent her hus- 
band’s plan to send their daughter 
away to school, the wife drops a hint 
to the new regimental doctor that the 
Captain’s mind is deranged and then 
seriously disturbs her husband’s men- 
tal balance by suggesting the illegiti- 
macy of their child. The pride and 
possessiveness of the male proves 
stronger than the Captain’s affection 
for the poor little girl. He threatens 
her with a revolver after he has hurled 
a lighted lamp at his wife. Home life 
with Strindberg has its ups and 
downs! 

The last scene in which the Cap- 
tain’s old nurse lures him into a 
straightjacket rises to Elizabethan hor- 
ror. It comes as a relief to have the 
Captain suffer a stroke and one can 
only hope that the nurse was right 
when she believes he repeated a 
prayer—the one ray of light in the 
malignant hate. 

Strindberg wrote The Father as a 
gesture of revenge on his own wife 
and a challenge to the rampant femi- 
nism of his day. “In this war to the 
death between the two sexes,” said he, 
“it would appear that the less honest 
and more perverse would come out the 
conqueror.” This drama of the “gay 
90’s” is brilliantly acted and has been 
Ay an excellent production.—At the 

ort. 
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HE CLosinc Door.—Not only has 

Alexander Knox written a drama 
which keeps one’s heart going pitapat 
but he has turned out some strong 
propaganda for the early medical care 
of mental patients. I have a feeling 
that some actual case experience was 
the inspiration for the play. Too often 
the family’s shame at admitting any 
emergency exists can result in a ter- 
rible tragedy which might easily have 
been averted. This was what hap- 
pened with Vail when his brother, who 
had been the evil influence of his boy- 
hood, interferes at the climactic mo- 
ment when Vail’s wife had just per- 
suaded him to enter a sanitarium vol- 
untarily. She also swore that he 
would never be shunted off to the State 
asylum which looms as a misty terror 
behind his other nightmares, 

Mr. Knox has set his drama of a de- 
voted wife, a sick husband and their 
young son in a flat which is very far 
removed from the usual stage pent- 
house but nevertheless seems to be on 
the roof of an apartment house with a 
speaking tube to the front hall and 
an automatic elevator, which opens 
directly into the living room. The 
elevator always announces its arrival 
with a red light which adds considera- 
ble suspense to the action when Vail 
has begun to show signs of becoming 
violent. 

Realizing the painful experience of 
Charles Lamb when caring for Mary 
for the many years between her re- 
lapses I am wondering if the play’s 
ending is a “happy” one. Let us hope 
a real cure for Vail is in sight. At any 
rate if ever I am locked up in a flat 
with a schizophrenic, I hope it won’t 
have long window curtains, a dark 
closet, back stairs or a self-service ele- 
vator. From all this one may gather 
that there is plenty of suspense. Yet 
curiously enough a large part of the 
first act tends to be dull and a bit 
confused. 

Knox plays his own hero with re- 
straint and a pathetic bewilderment 
which makes his wife’s devotion 
plausible. Doris Nolan (Mrs. Knox) 
as the wife has a cold voice but far 
more sincerity than ever before. Jack 
Dimond is especially natural as young 
David, the son. It’s a play which once 
it gets started keeps one tense.—At the 
Empire. 
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Lri Dariine.—This is a thor- 
oughly good-natured show from 
beginning to end; expansive as the map 
of Texas on the curtain. It’s a musi- 
cal satire on Life (magazine)—called 
Trend—local politics, and Texas. It 
also sticks out its neck for comparison 
with Oklahoma but there it makes its 
mistake. The story concerns the 
search by Trend for a possible presi- 
dential candidate and how one of their 
researchers—a Yale man—finds one 
by chance in Hominy Smith of Snake 
County, Texas, where Hominy is run- 
ning as usual for State Senator. The 
complication arises when Hominy’s 
daughter’s beau, Easy Jones, decides to 
make a stand for clean politics against 
Hominy. Easy is a gangly youth with 
a drawl but, of course, before the final 
curtain he has won over Trend, his 
girl and the Snake County voters. 
Hominy is played with exuberant 
good spirits by Kenny Delmar (Sena- 
tor Claghorn on the radio). The pat- 
ter song, “Politics,” sung by Hominy 
and Trend’s editor (Loring Smith) 
stops the show. Dallas Smith (Mary 
Hatcher) also has an amusing duet 
with the Yale man (Fred Wayne) and 
Danny Scholl as Easy has his big mo- 
ment with “The Big Movie Show in the 
Sky.” Scholl not only has a rich bari- 
tone but is a really good actor. A pre- 
cocious, thin-legged, very self -con- 
scious little girl is called Betty Lou 
Keim. Although Texas Li’l Darling 
could have stood some pruning and 
reshaping by a veteran producer, it’s 
certainly the brightest hope that An- 
thony Brady Farrell has yet had in his 
garish theater. It’s as pure as H:O 
but like Touch and Go must have its 
plumbing joke at the end.—At the Mark 
Hellinger. 


, on New York City BALLet.—New 
an integrated part of the New York 
City Center of Music and Drama, the 
present company was developed by the 
Ballet Society organized by Lincoln 


Kirstein and George Balanchine in 
1936. Mr. Kirstein, one of the founders 
of the New York School of the Ballet, 
historian and student of the classic 
dance, was never enslaved by the Rus- 
sian tradition but has really done more 
than any other single individual to cre- 
ate and encourage the ballet in Amer- 
ica. He has proved that the classic 
dance forms can be used to express 
modern life but, as if to defend him- 
self against the sensual fulmination of 
that idea in the Ballets de Paris, he has 
now veered to abstractions with Balan- 
chine. 

“Concerto Barocco,” with a beauti- 
ful backdrop and unbecoming cos- 
tumes by Eugene Berman, repeats the 
contrapuntal intricacies of the Bach 
score with weaving arms and figures 
on the stage. Balanchine’s latest cre- 
ation, “Bourrée Fantasque” is on a 
more popular and gayer level. Under 
swinging chandeliers, the ballerinas in 
fluttering black and white tulle skirts 
with black fans and sparkling head- 
dresses, dance against filmy white cur- 
tains over a dark blue background to 
some brilliant music of Chabrier. 

In the first number, Jerome Robbins, 
the wittiest and nattiest dancer on the 
ballet scene, made stylish fun of all 
adagios as he twirls Tanaquil LeClercq 
with original and ingenuous gestures. 
The beautiful Osage Indian, Maria Tall- 
chief is more circumspect in her solo 
but Balanchine has some fun making 
fun of his own complicated dance de- 
signs and then tiny Janet Reed romps 
in for the polka, darting about like a 
humming bird through a whirling cli- 
max which left the audience shouting. 

“Orpheus,” first produced with the 
Metropolitan Opera Company in 1936, 
is now danced to Stravinski instead of 
Gluck. The new décor by the sculptor, 
Noguchi, has overlaid the Greek legend 
with an Oriental earthiness. Orpheus 
was the Ballet Society’s favorite ballet, 
but I am sure mine will be one of 
Jerome Robbins—yet to be seen. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


March, 1946 


Born YESTERDAY.—Rowdy farce on 
cut-rate.—At the Henry Miller. 


April 


Mr. Roserts.—Henry Fonda still 
heads the cast and the crew of the 
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South Pacific cargo ship. A play in 
which the sea-going language smears a 
very sound story.—At the Alvin. 


December 


Wuenre’s CHARLEY?—He is Ray Bol- 
ger who we hear has elaborated his 
dances for his increasingly juvenile 
audiences.—Alt the St. James. 


January, 1949 


As THE Girts Go.—They “go” un- 
commonly well but the real show is 
Bobby Clark.—At the Broadway. 


February 


THE MADWOMAN oF CHAILLOT.—Not 
to be missed —fantastic and witty 
comedy superbly produced.—At the 
Royale. 


LEND AN Ear.—A revue that has 
charm as well as laughs.—At the Mans- 
field. 


Kiss Me, Kate.—Cole Porter’s musi- 
cal Taming of the Shrew with cos- 
tumes and sets by Lemuel Ayers and 
Alfred Drake as Petruchio. Gay and 
delightful with the exception of some 
of Cole Porter’s lyrics—At the Cen- 
tury. 

April 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN.—Gene Lock- 
hart is now the salesman in this 
Pulitzer Prize winner which shows 
the tragedy of materialism.— At the 
Morosco. 


DIAMOND LIL.—Mae West in her own 
idea of melodrama.—At the Plymouth. 


May 


Soutu Paciric.—Even standing room 
involves being at the box office two 
hours before it opens in the morning! 
—At the Majestic. 


Detective Srory.—A sympathetic 
study of the New York City police by 
Sidney Kingsley. All the action takes 
place in the detective squad room.— 
At the Hudson, 


July 


Howpy, Mr. Ice or 1950!—The same 
basic show as 1948 except for some 
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new specialties. Spectacular skating 
and the best bargain on Broadway.— 
At the Center. 


October 


Miss Liserty.—As we predicted, in 
spite of discouraging reviews, it’s a 
hit! Handsomely staged with excel- 
lent dancing and good voices, a musi- 
cal show of New York and Paris in the 
80’s, and all in good taste.—At the Im- 
perial, 


November 


BALLETS DE Paris.— Roland Petit 
builds up modern movements on classi- 
cal techniques with his very young in- 
ternational company and has put a 
bedroom scene into Carmen which 
seems to strike popular fancy.—At the 
Winter Garden. 


December 


Lost IN THE STarRsS.—Maxwell An- 
derson’s dramatization of Cry, the Be- 
loved Country with a musical score 
by Kurt Weill. The staging and Negro 
chorus are unusually fine; so is the 
= Recommended. — At the Music 

ox. 


I Know My Love.—Here are the 
Lunts celebrating their twenty-fifth an- 
niversary very appropriately in the 
French play adapted by S. N. Behrman 
which flashes back from a Golden 
Wedding to four intermediary scenes 
of married life. As often happens 
with the Lunts, they are more impor- 
tant than their play.—A? the Shubert. 


TovucH AND Go.—The revue by the 
Kerrs from C.U. which is mostly a 
satire on the theater and the screen, 
with gay music and some clever songs 
and dances.—At the Broadhurst. 


REGINA.—Blitzstein’s operatic score 
for The Little Foxes seems to me a 


complete failure.——Ai the Forty-sixth 
Street. 


MONTSERRAT.—Although Lillian Hell- 
man wrote the English version of this 
horror play of Venezuela in 1812, its 
faulty construction minimizes the act- 
ing of Emlyn Williams.—At the Fulton. 


Foreign Periodicals 


THE CHILD’s RESPONSIBILITY 


Wuat is the matter with our chil- 
dren? Something must be, because 
people are always talking about it. 
Endless meetings are held to discuss 
it; it is written about in the newspa- 
pers; psychiatrists expound their theo- 
ries and Bishops hold up their hands 
in horror. Thousands of pounds are 
spent in research into the causes of de- 
linquency, and still more thousands on 
providing recreational facilities; but, 
though we may discover causes and 
provide preventative measures in the 
hope of holding back the flood, the 
tide nevertheless keeps rising... . 

We want to drive home to children 
that the distinction between right and 
wrong actions is absolute whether the 
person is eight years old or eighty; 
that his own actions will mould his 
own life, not because of any arbitrary 
rules of Parliament or judges, but be- 
cause it is the kind of world he is born 
into; we want to convince him at his 
first contact with the law that it is a 
fair system and that trial is concerned 
with finding out the truth before any 
other consideration is taken into ac- 
count. Therefore we see no pre-trial 
reports. 

The investigation of the truth calls 
for just as much logical rigour when a 
child is accused as in the case of an 
adult, and it is only the form in which 
the inquiry is conducted which has to 
be adapted to the infant understand- 
ing. The differences of treatment that 
are appropriate to children come in 
after the trial has been completed, and 
at that stage the child may learn to ap- 
preciate that, though he is responsible 
for what he has been proved to have 
done, there is any amount of sympa- 
thetic help available to enable small 
shoulders to bear the responsibility. 


I feel strongly that a very dangerous 
philosophy is creeping into our whole 
educational system, which is under- 
mining this doctrine of responsibility. 
Our empire developed under a philoso- 
phy of effort, when character was 
built up by long discipline, by self- 
control, by sound judgment, and by a 
reverence for law and order. 

That philosophy of effort has today 
been replaced by a philosophy of ex- 
cuse; education in its broadest sense— 
as a preparation for life—is failing be- 
cause educators, in their pre-occupa- 
tions with methods and techniques, 
have lost sight of a fundamental prin- 
ciple—that the child must be taught to 
help himself—and if we cause him to 
relax his efforts we are doing him 
harm, 

We hear on all sides of the responsi- 
bility of society, and not of the indi- 
vidual—it is a doctrine which appears 
in countless forms. Probably it origi- 
nated in the good intention of empha- 
sizing the child’s need for help; but the 
original idea has been lost in exag- 
geration. Today we are constantly 
reading sentimental nonsense to the 
effect that juvenile delinquency is the 
fault of society, not of the child; we 
are told that delinquency is just an- 
other name for maladjustment or con- 
flict, that misconduct is a form of ill- 
ness, that it can all be explained away 
in terms of sex, aggressions and inhibi- 
tions. Misconduct, we are given to un- 
derstand, is always abnormal. It is due 
to some cause outside the child’s con- 
trol, and consequently no naughty 
child is responsible for what he has 
done. It is almost always forgotten 
that there is such a thing as free will 
and that everyone is responsible for 
the salvation of his own soul, 


—Rvtn Morran, J.P., in The Tablet (Lon- 
don), October 15, 1949. 
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GoetTHe’s Curious MYOPIA 


InN comparing the Catholic Church 
with Protestantism Goethe often spoke 
in favour of the former. His remark- 
able apology for the seven sacraments 
in the seventh book of his Autobiog- 
raphy, which shows a real under- 
standing of Catholic doctrine and of 
the sacramental system of the Church 
as contrasted with the fragmentary 
and impoverished version of it re- 
tained by the Protestants (who, he 
says, have but one sacrament in which 
the faithful consciously participate), 
might have been written by a Catholic. 

And when in 1791 he stayed with 
Princess Gallitzin at Miinster members 
of her circle asked one another if this 
guest, who talked of his Roman experi- 
ences and of matters Catholic with 
such warmth and understanding, were 
not really himself a son of the 
Church! (A prelate in the company, 
however, more shrewdly observed: 
“He is a very unhappy man; he must 
live in a state of constant interior war- 
fare.”’) 

Like Dr. Johnson, Goethe was able 
to see the Catholic point of view and 
to defend it in argument; but we are 
hardly justified in assuming, as his 
Jesuit biographer Fr. A. Baumgartner 
seems to do, that he rejected the gift 
of faith. 

If anyone should be tempted to claim 
Goethe as almost a Catholic there are 
numerous passages in his works and 
in his reported conversations which 
should dispel any such ideas. Allu- 
sions to “fornicating prelates” in the 
Roman Elegies we may dismiss as be- 
ing in the tradition of medieval litera- 
ture; the coarse blasphemies of some 
of the Venetian Epigrams (suppressed, 
the worst of them, during the poet’s 
lifetime) are less easy to swallow. 

On his Italian journey—and I need 
hardly say that what drew him to 
Rome was not the tombs of the apostles 
but the monuments of pagan art—he 
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was repelled rather than attracted by 
what he saw of the Church, her sys- 
tem and her ritual. In the “Witch’s 
Kitchen” scene of Faust there is an 
obvious parody of the ceremonies of 
High Mass. The scene is known to 
have been written at Rome. Goethe 
saw the Church as a mighty organiza- 
tion indeed, but unscrupulous, hood- 
winking the people for their own sup- 
posed good, with the Pope as “the 
greatest play-actor of all.” 


—S. A. H. Weerman, in Blackfriars (Ox- 
ford), November, 1949. 
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PRESIDENT TRUMAN LOOKS AT THE 
Hoty LAND 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN has hitherto 
looked at Palestine, as President 
Roosevelt did, primarily in terms of 
pleasing American Jewry. He has had 
to consider the fierce Zionists, who 
want to make a strong Jewish State, 
from the conviction that international 
standing will be a protection for Jews 
everywhere, because Israeli Ambassa- 
dors and Ministers will be able to draw 
attention authoritatively to any mani- 
festations of anti-semitism. He has had 
to consider also that larger section of 
American Jewry which has supported 
the Zionists’ programme largely from 
an anxiety to provide an alternative 
refuge for European Jews to the United 
States of America. 

But President Truman, if he is ex- 
posed to Jewish pressure on a totally 
different scale to anything that the 
British Government experiences, is 
also exposed to a far more numerous 
and organized Christian opinion, both 
Protestant and Catholic. Even if the 
phrase “the Bible Belt” is an anachro- 
nism for the Middle West, the Holy 
Land means today very much more in 
+ 0 gs States than it means in Eng- 
and. 

—The Tablet (London), June 25, 1949. 
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New Books 


NOVELS. 


REVIEWED BY MARY SANDROCK. 


Prince of Egypt. By Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Philadelphia: The West- 
minster Press. $3.50. 

The prince of Egypt around whom 
the novel is built is a bright young 
fellow somewhat introspective, who 
speaks with a bit of a lisp. There is 
a mystery about the origins of this 
adopted member of the royal house- 
hold; talk about his having been dis- 
covered as a baby in a basket on the 
banks of the Nile. His name is Moses. 

For the first half of the book we are 
regaled with opulent, sometimes pom- 
pous, vistas of Egyptian high life as 
Moses takes part in local religious cere- 
monies, as he captains an army, as he 
becomes involved with several royal 
women, as he nearly becomes heir to 
the throne. But Moses grows increas- 
ingly doubtful about the authority of 
the Egyptian gods; too, he discovers 
that he is a son of the despised He- 
brews. 

The second part of the novel is grim- 
mer, sterner. Moses gives up his soft 
life to join the miserable Hebrews; he 
grows an impressive beard and be- 
comes a simple shepherd. The author 
deals abruptly and highhandedly with 
the Exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt 
which Moses led. She pointedly ex- 
Plains that the plague, the descent of 
the locust and even the final inunda- 
tion of the pursuing Egyptians were 
merely natural phenomena. The God 





of Moses, according to the author, has 
a distinct aroma of eighteenth century 
deism. Too, biblical history is given a 
Hollywood slant; Moses not only deliv- 
ers the Hebrews but is reunited with 
the woman he loves for a happy end- 
ing. All in all, despite some color in 
the background, not a very profitable 
novel to plow through. 


The Plum Tree. By Mary Ellen Chase. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.00. 
A bitter little tour de force that mas- 

querades as a gentle piece about one 

day in a Home for Aged Women, 
owned and run for twenty-five years 
by two fellow graduate nurses, Ange- 
lina Norton and Emma Davis. In 
ninety-eight slim pages Miss Chase 
blandly and ingeniously tells her tale. 

On a May morning in 1948, blunt, good- 

hearted Emma looks at the plum tree 

(its symbolic force is rather obscure) 

on the lawn of the Home and medi- 

tates upon her first, rugged days as a 

nurse. Then she proceeds to placate 

three mad and senile women who are 
disrupting the serene life of the Home. 

She does this by deception, cajolery 

and flattery; finally lures them into 

forming a tea party, a tense affair, 
which keeps them quiet until the car 
arrives to take them to the asylum. 

That, written adroitly and with style, 

is the novel. A wise, perceptive but 

slightly eerie accomplishment. 
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The Long Love. By John Sedges. New 

York: John Day Co. $3.00. 

This Broadway season the Lunts are 
starring in a play about fifty years of 
an unstained marriage; the critics 
didn’t think much of the script and 
saved their praise for the acting. 
Sedges—purported to be the pseudo- 
nym of Pearl Buck—presents us with 
a novel that covers the forty year span 
of an unstained marriage; unfortu- 
nately for the reader, there is not the 
brilliance of the Lunts to redeem the 
flat, self-conscious prose. It must be 
possible to write with verve about 
adultery-free matrimony. 

Sedges sets his tale in a neat New 
England town. Edward, just out of 
Harvard, takes Margaret, a young col- 
lege girl, as his wife. Margaret moth- 
ers his children and Edward trans- 
forms his father’s small printing shop 
into a thriving publishing house. 
Through the years their family life 
prospers until it achieves a_ glossy 
“House Beautiful” aura. Edward is 
patient and stolid; Margaret is more 
volatile but understanding, oh so un- 
derstanding. The height of under- 
standing is reached somewhere in the 
middle of the book when in order to 
reach the real Edward she suggests 
they iron out their difficulties by talk- 
ing about themselves in the third per- 
son. And they do just that for page 
after coy page. 


The Woman of Rome. By Alberto 
Moravia. Translated by Lydia Hol- 
land. New York: Farrar, Straus & 
Co. $3.50. 

Told dispassionately in the first per- 
son, this is the story of a young girl 
of the Roman slums, Adriana, and of 
her career as a prostitute. Her mother, 
a poor seamstress, often hints that it 
would be a profitable career but Adri- 
ana holds off from selling herself un- 
til she discovers that her fiancé is al- 
ready married and has been fooling 
her. She then puts her life on a com- 
mercial basis; she had already lost her 
virginity. In cold-blooded detail the 
reader is supplied with information 
on Adriana’s contacts. Outstanding are 
a Roman police official and a young 
law student who is secretly plotting 
against the Fascists. At the novel’s 
end the young student is a suicide and 
Adriana is pregnant with his child. 


Unemotionally she hopes that if the 
child is a girl the daughter will have 
a gayer, happier life than her mother’s, 

Based on Adriana’s philosophy that 
hope might well mean that the daugh- 
ter should have greater freedom to fol- 
low her mother’s vocation. Moravia 
could possibly have planned the work 
as an ironical treatise on harlotry. 
Adriana’s IQ is obviously low and her 
reasoning is on the shaky side as, for 
example, after a bit of shoplifting she 
consoles herself, “I was comforted by 
the idea that there was a God who 
could see clearly into me and saw 
there was nothing bad, and that the 
mere fact of being alive rendered me 
innocent, as, in fact, all men are.” But 
then the tone of the book also suggests 
that Moravia might have written such 
a novel because he considered it a 
more profitable project than peddling 
dirty post cards. 


The Storm and the Silence. By David 
Walker. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 


Co. $2.75. 
A tautly paced tale of murder and 
flight in the Scottish Highlands. Tam 


Diamond, tough, uneducated, amoral, 
is a product of the Glasgow slums who 
learned to kill and run in the last war. 
In a fit of blinding rage he kills a 
farmer’s wife and flees into the moun- 
tains. The book tells of his sometimes 
wisé, sometimes hysterical attempts at 
shelter and flight in the wild uplands. 
Adroitly interspersed are flashbacks of 
his bitter childhood and grim war ex- 
periences. Tam’s social status and his 
character remind one of the people in 
Graham Greene’s early pieces but there 
is none even of Greene’s sparse moral- 
pointing. Tam has committd an act 
against society which calls for revenge 
and that revenge is neatly achieved. 
Well-paced reading with a convincing 
portrayal of flight and of the dour Scot- 
tish countryside, 


Knight’s Gambit. By William Faulkner. 
New York: Random House. $2.75. 
Six stories, five of them brief, one 

nearly reaching the proportions of a 

short novel, in all of which ap- 

pears Faulkner’s challenge to Sherlock 

Holmes, the wise Gavin Stevens. Each 

of the stories has to do with a crime 

which is cleverly detected by Stevens. 

All of the settings are in Mississippi, 
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about which Faulkner writes tersely 
and authoritatively. Stevens is a 
white-haired county attorney, a Har- 
vard man with a Ph.D. from Heidel- 
berg, whose Phi Beta Kappa key is 
mentioned in nearly each story and 
who enjoys philosophizing over a 
corncob pipe. In the tradition of the 
scholarly Holmes, Stevens even relaxes 
by translating; he is “rendering the 
Old Testament back into the classic 
Greek into which it had been trans- 
lated from its lost Hebrew infancy.” 

But Faulkner is wise enough to 
avoid London fogs; the setting is defi- 
nitely American, more specifically, 
Mississippian. Not “an event of con- 
siderable importance” as the book 
jacket proclaims, but good reading for 
the many who enjoy the leisurely mys- 
tery. Again, Faulkner’s prose is not 
the marvel which some of his partisans 
assert; but, balanced and well paced, 
it is interesting to follow. 


Morning Time. By Charles O’Neill. 
New York: Simon & Schuster. $2.95. 
1788 and all that; or the first tod- 

dling steps of the infant American re- 

public painted in high color. The tale 
begins with the return in 1783 of 

Theron Hawley, a veteran of the Revo- 

lution, to his native Vermont. He plans 

to settle down to farming but that 
would make a dull novel. So he is 
swept into five hectic years of swash- 
buckling adventure; he skillfully puts 

a stop to the sinister machinations of 

James Wilkinson, a clever traitor who 

is a real historical figure; he is thrust 

into contact with George Rogers Clark; 
by 1788 he triumphantly helps to 
cement the union of the feeble repub- 
lic. Despite Theron’s intensively pa- 
triotic activities he has time for 
women. He by-passes a frivolous Vir- 

ginian belle to find happiness with a 

pretty Irish wench who came to these 

shores as an indentured servant. 

Morning Time brisky avoids being a 

run-of-the-mill historical novel by rea- 

son of its swift pace and high color. 

Amusing, inconsequential reading. 


Four-Square. By Dorothy Canfield. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.00. 
Publishers are regionally conscious; 

last season it was the South, now New 

England seems to be preferred. In this 

collection of seventeen short stories by 
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Dorothy Canfield most of the pieces 
are centered in the green, stern state 
of Vermont. These stories were writ- 
ten over a period of years for various 
magazines and Miss Canfield tells us 
that in preparing them for book pub- 
lication she has strictly re-edited 
them, carefully chiseling them into 
more exact form. 

Her prose is direct, clipped, un- 
adorned. Speaking about Vermont life 
in one story she says: “our events are 
carved in... subtle low relief.” She 
might well be describing her own sim- 
ple tales of a people who are hardy, 
resolute and ruggedly aware of the 
minor virtues. In fact many of Miss 
Canfield’s Vermonters seem to equate 
cleanliness with godliness ... they are 
ideally matured Boy Scouts. With 
such a style and material it would 
seem quite a feat to obtain a soap opera 
effect, but unfortunately a few of the 
lesser stories are sternly maudlin. On 
the whole, however, it is a rewarding 
collection. Among the best tales are 
one which tells of a Vermont town 
celebrating July 4th with an old Hes- 
sian soldier, and one dealing with an 
aging woman’s perspective on sex. 


The Best of Intentions. By Robert 
Molloy. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $3.00. 

The receipt for this novel: large 
slabs of watered-down Harry Sylves- 
ter, a pinch of James Farrell and a 
heavy sprinkling of Kathleen Norris. 
Its protagonist is an unhappy $80-a- 
week white-collar worker who lives 
drearily with his wife and two chil- 
dren in the northernmost part of Man- 
hattan. Joe Moreton has an Irish Cath- 
olic background about which he is not 
particularly happy. His dismal story 
is told in the first person with con- 
fused flashbacks to his boyhood and 
youth in upper Manhattan. He is dis- 
satisfied with his wife because she has 
qualms about using contraceptives; he 
plans to leave her for another woman; 
he broods maudlinly about Caroline, a 
lost love of his youth, who has made a 
success of writing inane novels. 

Pseudo-realism is gained by know- 
ing references to I.R.T. stations which 
can be authoritatively checked with 
any subway map. But Molloy is blind 
to the realities of Catholicism although 
his characters are supposed to be Cath- 
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olic. There will always be people who 
rebel against the natural order, against 
Christ’s teaching; that rebellion is 
legitimate material for a novel. How- 
ever, lifeless characters fretting against 
what the author portrays as a lifeless 
institution do not make a legitimate 
novel; bluntly, it’s pretty dull reading. 


Like Lesser Gods. By Mari Tomasi. 
Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing 
Co. $3.00. 

A new milieu for a novel is ex- 
plored here with zest and color, some- 
times haphazardly, but always in a 
read-on-some-more manner. The locale 
is a Vermont town with its Italian col- 
ony of granite quarry workers. Way 
back in ’24 an Italian schoolteacher in 
his mid-fifties makes his way to Gran- 
itetown where some of his ex-pupils 
are settled. Mister Tiff, as he is affec- 
tionately known, promptly becomes 
established in the village and, through 
twenty years, plays a gentle, humble, 
knowing part in the lives and loves of 

Granitetown. 

‘The warmly human paesani love 
their Vermont countryside and game- 
ly accept the challenge of the quar- 
ries, carving sheds and sinister rock 
dust. They enjoy life wholesomely, 
blending it happily with good conver- 
sation and homemade wine. Mister 
Tiff mellows goodness with humor, a 
saint-like combination. All characters, 
whether noble or errant, are pictured 
in an aware-of-Catholicism perspec- 
tive. Miss Tomasi manipulates her 
people briskly and ingenuously; with 
an artless simplicity she avoids being 
sanctimonious. Definitely not a great 
novel, but a very enjoyable one. 


The Conquerors. By Thomas B. Cos- 


tain. New York: Doubleday & Co. 
$4.00. 

There is a raison d’étre for this fat 
book which retells the story of Eng- 
land’s rulers beginning with the Nor- 
man invasion in 1066 and plodding on 
to Magna Charta and the end of King 
John’s reign in 1216. The jacket blurb 
tells us it is “a popular ‘story’ history 

. accurate in every detail.” In his 
introduction Costain speaks about his- 
tory being given “popular appeal.” 
Historical accuracy is taken care of 
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with detailed accounts of how each 
character came to be heir of what, 
eight full-page maps and the inclusion 
of the entire Magna Charta which is 
no duller to read than the rest of the 
book. ' 

Costain provides for popular appeal 
by a lavish use of exclamation points, 
by having various kings slap their 
thighs robustly and by noting the glint 
in a Plantagenet’s eye every time one 
of them looks at a woman. As attested 
by the long bibliography, Costain 
worked hard at this book but the end 
result is that like so many of its genre, 
it is neither history nor novel. 


The Cry and the Covenant. By Morton 
Thompson. Garden City: Double- 
day & Co. $3.50. 

Thompson has taken a real figure, a 
Hungarian doctor named Ignaz Philipp 
Semmelweiss who died in 1865, and 
around him and his research into the 
causes of childbed fever has written a 
long, carefully detailed novel. The 
story opens with Semmelweiss’s birth 
in Buda. This son of a grocer is not 
considered a bright student but he irri- 
tates his teachers by doggedly asking 
why... why... why. Thompson is 
doggedly insistent that the reader re- 
alize Semmelweiss was imbued with 
the true spirit of research. The young 
Semmelweiss goes to Vienna to study 
law, becomes bored with it and, after 
viewing an autopsy with interest, 
turns to medicine. 

Working in the charity ward of the 
Lying-In Division of Vienna’s General 
Hospital, he is struck by the appalling 
death rate caused by childbed fever. 
He persistently seeks the cause, finds 
it and, through hundreds of pages, is 
blocked in his attempts to benefit the 
mothers and infants of Vienna by the 
sinister machinations of unprogressive 
medical blocs. Driven mad by the re- 
actions to his findings, he dies lonely 
and unrecognized. But at the end we 
are assured that monuments have since 
been raised in his honor, scientists 
treat his memory with respect and to- 
day there are practically no deaths 
from childbed fever. This is @ 
work of noble intentions, assiduously 
and patiently spelled out with medi- 
cal detail. 
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Why Jesus Died. By Pierre van Paas- 
sen. New York: Dial Press. $3.00. 

The Man from Nazareth. By Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. New York: Har- 
per & Bros. $3.00. 

The thesis of Mr. van Paassen is not 
new to anyone who is acquainted with 
the Leben-Jesu-Forschung of the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. Brief- 
ly, it is this: Jesus was executed by 
the Roman government because his fol- 
lowers, excited by his Messianic 
claims, attempted a revolt in force 
which was suppressed by Pilate. The 
Jews had no part in His death. The 
preaching of Jesus had no eschatologi- 
cal content; he was an apostle of one 
world of man in brotherhood, and the 
kingdom of God is to be sought in the 
establishment of universal brother- 
hood. Upon the simple Galilean 
prophet was grafted the figure of the 
dying and rising god of mythology; 
this was the work of the Gentile Chris- 
tian communities, and Paul was the 
man most responsible for the creation 
of the Christ cf faith, who has ob- 
scured the historical Jesus. 

This is not, of course, history, and 
Mr. van Paassen does not seem sure 
that it is, although his attitude is 
ambivalent. If the Gospels are my- 
thologizing and tendentious writings 
of the second century, then there is no 
historical record of Jesus, and His 
biographers may work with a free 
hand. Mr. van Paassen appears un- 
aware of the danger that those ele- 
ments of the historical Jesus which his 
authorities have culled from the Gos- 
pel may likewise be mythological; the 
simple Galilean prophet may be a cre- 
ation of the popular imagination, or of 
the sect of the Nazarenes, or of mod- 
ern historians. On Mr. van Paassen’s 
premises, we do not and cannot know, 
and there is no logical approach ex- 
cept that of Drews: complete histori- 
cal skepticism, even about the exist- 
ence of Jesus. 

There is no possible way to explain 
the historical importance of the simple 
Galilean prophet described by Mr. van 
Paassen. The Jesus who had such an 
impact on the world is the Jesus of 
Christian faith; assuming that the 
Jesus of faith is unhistorical, the 
meaning of the “historical Jesus” is 
relatively unimportant. It is Paul, not 
Jesus, who deserves attention. The 
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“historical Jesus” of Mr. van Paassen 
is neither a great nor a significant fig- 
ure; the mystery of His influence is 
transferred to Paul, but it is not ex- 
plained. It has long been evident that 
the problem of the “historical Jesus” 
cannot be solved by renouncing the 
records of His life. It is irritating to 
compare Mr. van Paassen’s skepticism 
about the Gospels with his pathetic 
and childlike trust in the Talmud, 
which is probably the world’s most 
unreliable historical source. 

The book is, I am sorry to say, anti- 
Christian in effect. Mr. van Paassen 
is a devout secularist, and he is en- 
chanted by a mystical vision of the 
kingdom of God on earth. In the cause 
of secularist messianism he has at- 
tempted to enlist Jesus Himself. Chris- 
tianity is the great adversary of this 
cause; it is no wonder that the mili- 
tant defenders of secularism such as 
Marx, Lenin, and Stalin must crucify 
Christianity. Mr. van Paassen will do 
well to look closely at the men with 
whom he makes common cause and 
see whether his “historical Jesus” be- 
longs in such company. 

It is a pleasure to turn from Mr. van 
Paasen to Dr. Fosdick. The Man from 
Nazareth has qualities which are con- 
spicuously lacking in Why Jesus Died: 
reverence for the subject, and respect 
for the evidence of the Gospels. For 
the book is written from the Gospels, 
and it is impossible that a book so 
written should distort the features of 
Jesus. Dr. Fosdick finds the “histori- 
cal Jesus” in the Gospels; he does not 
make him a social reformer nor a 
political revolutionary with delusions 
of grandeur. He finds no antinomy 
between Jesus and Paul, nor between 
Jesus and historic Christianity. He 
rejects the extreme conclusions of 
Form Criticism, in particular, the 
opinion that the primitive Christian 
community created the Jesus of the 
Gospels. He has a fine familiarity with 
the Gospel texts, and many of his com- 
ments are illuminating. His approach 
is somewhat novel; he presents Jesus 
as his contemporaries saw him, and he 
groups the words of Jesus as they were 
addressed to various social groups, 
with an attempt to analyze the impact 
of his own words on these groups. 

Dr. Fosdick, however, fails to por- 
tray the “historical Jesus” in two re- 
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spects: he presents an adogmatic 
Jesus, and he is evasive about the di- 
vinity of Jesus. On these points he 
abandons the Gospel evidence to 
which he is otherwise remarkably 
faithful. Dr. Fosdick probably wished 
to eliminate controversial material of 
this sort; one cannot say that he denies 
explicitly either a dogmatic character 
to the religion of Jesus, or His divinity. 
But the implication is obvious. Un- 
fortunately, one cannot be latitudi- 
narian on these questions. Had Dr. 
Fosdick answered frankly the one 
great question, “Who do you say that I 
am?,” he would have written an out- 
standing and a truly Christian book. 
Joun L. McKeEnzzig, S.J. 


I Hear You Calling Me. By Lily Mc- 
Cormack. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.75. 

John McCormack, the peerless tenor, 
died four years ago in Ireland. He was 
music’s chief war casualty. In this 
unique book, his widow brings him 
back to life again. 

With modest sincerity and an art- 
lessness transcending art, she portrays 


him as a personality at once magnifi- 
cent and endearing. We see not only 


the singer but the lover, husband, 
father, connoisseur and sportsman. 
What is proffered as a biography of an 
artist becomes, through the miracle of 
woman’s devotion, also one of the 
beautiful love stories of our time—Lily 
McCormack’s lifetime romance. It is 
her story as well as John’s, and, though 
she is reticent of herself, she is delight- 
fully feminine. The reader cannot 
help but make of her a heroine. 

One feels, as the title suggests, that 
a voice from beyond guided the pen. 
From the perfect boy-meets-girl begin- 
ning to the tenor’s last farewell, Mrs. 
McCormack tells a story that has the 
fascination of a dream come true. We 
follow John’s early struggles and mete- 
oric rise with the greater sympathy be- 
cause Lily’s fate is bound with his, at 
every turn of the wheel. 

Their true romance, though it had 
the whole world for a_ back-drop, 
found its most perfect setting in the 
home; for here the four pillars of Mc- 
Cormack’s existence —faith, family, 
friends, and music—achieved com- 
pletest expression. Therefore, Lily’s 
story puts John in a light especially 
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engaging to feminine readers and to 
those who have no interest in the pure- 
ly technical side of music. For sheer 
readability, the book should be a best 
seller. 

On the other hand, one fruit of 
John’s personality makes the book es- 
pecially valuable to all music lovers 
and even to historians of music. Lily’s 
pages are full of reminiscences of the 
literary, artistic, and musical figures 
who shared McCormack’s friendship 
and hospitality. There is a wealth of 
new information about eminent per- 
sonages in literature, the plastic arts, 
politics and music. 

A complete list of McCormack’s 
phonograph records, compiled by 
Philip Roden, further augments the 
book’s value. The artistry displayed 
in these records, incidentally leads an 
increasing number of connoisseurs to 
the opinion that, whether McCormack 
was the greatest man among singers, 
he was the greatest singer among men. 

JAMES TRAVIS. 


Mary. By Sholem Asch. New York: 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

This latest novel by the author of 
The Nazarene and The Apostle opens 
with Joseph’s visit to the home of the 
widow, Ann, and her “aughter, Mary, 
on the outskirts of Nazareth. Here Mary 
is described as helping her mother 
with the numerous household duties, 
caring for their little vegetable garden, 
and watching over their small flock of 
sheep. Although Joseph, a joiner by 
trade, is accepted by the local com- 
munity, his betrothal to Mary arouses 
the jealousy of her distant relatives 
and friends. They give vent to their 
resentment later on by encouraging 
the false rumors attendant upon the 
virginal conception and birth of the 
Messiah. 

Mary’s service in the Temple at Jeru- 
salem, the Annunciation, and the early 
years of our Savior’s life are also por- 
trayed. Asch’s implication that Jesus 
did not come to a realization of His 
Messianic office until He was in about 
His twelfth year is at variance with 
Catholic teaching. Although our Lord’s 
ministry is poorly handled, the author 
apparently accepts as genuine His 
miracles and His Resurrection. 

The novel is embellished with many 
descriptive details of Jewish life and 
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custom that make the reading enjoya- 
ble as well as instructive. While his 
attitude toward her seems to be one of 
reverence and love, Asch’s Mary is not 
the Mary of the Gospels and Christian 
tradition. He pictures her as longing 
to become the mother of the Messiah 
and alternating between moods of hap- 
piness and dejection because of her 
ambition. This is not the Mary of St. 
Luke’s Gospel whose tranquil soul is 
revealed in her humble paean to God, 
the Magnificat. In stating that Mary 
after the Virgin Birth had other sons 
by Joseph, he revives the old error of 
Helvidius refuted by St. Jerome in the 
fourth century. It is surprising that 
one so conversant with Jewish history 
should ignore the fact that the term 
“brethren” had a wide meaning among 
the Jews of that day and for this rea- 
son was applicable to our Lord’s cous- 
ins and other relatives. 

The book will undoubtedly enjoy a 
wide circulation because of Asch’s 
ability as a storyteller. Since he has 
relied to such a large extent upon his 
imagination and upon apocryphal 
sources, it will, however, occasion 
many misunderstandings about the 
true Mary and her role in the religion 
established by her Divine Son. 

RicHarpD B, FaRLey. 


The Story of the Trapp Family Singers. 
By Maria Augusta Trapp (With Pho- 


tographs). Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 

pincott Co. $3.50. 

It would be hard to find any book 
which more warmly gathers up the 
spirit of Christmas than this story of 
daily life among the kind of men and 
women—and children—of good will 
who make peace on earth a reality. 
Reading it, one understands why that 
primal message had to be sung and not 
merely spoken by the angels over 
Bethlehem. 

The biography of this extraordinary 
family is a success story in far more 
than the usual sense of that abused 
term. It opens with the romance of 
the little Austrian convent girl who 
came to be governess in the family of 
the widowed Baron von Trapp and 
remained to become its matriarch— 
then of their bankruptcy and flight 
from Nazi rule, and of the welcome 
which they and their art coerced in 
the New World to which they came as 
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penniless refugees. But it is never too 
successful to lose its human touch with 
life’s joys and disappointments, with 
love and work and death. And it is hu- 
man in the best sense in its charming- 
ly natural union of spirituality and 
practicality—all told with that blend 
of naiveté and dramatic power which 
has always colored the doings of a 
family which seems half orchestra 
and half religious community. 
KATHERINE BREGY. 


Christianity and American Education. 
By Edwin H. Rian. San Antonio, 
Texas: The Naylor Co. $3.00. 

Dr. Rian, educated at the universi- 
ties of Minnesota, Princeton, Berlin, 
Marburg, and now vice-president of 
Trinity University, Texas, has lec- 
tured and written on education for 
some twenty years. His latest volume, 
an expansion of lectures delivered at 
the Princeton Institute of Theology, is 
devoted largely to a devastating, docu- 
mented criticism of secularist educa- 
tion in American public schools. 
Turning also to religious education, 
the author finds the Catholic schools 
more effective than the Protestant 
which have no real educational phi- 
losophy, no integrated answer to the 
challenge of secularism, practically no 
textbooks, and an enrollment of less 
than one million students. But, on the 
other hand, he regards the Catholic 
philosophy of education as erroneous 
and inadequate, for the curious reason 
that it is based upon human reason 
plus supernatural revelation. In con- 
trast with Catholics, who “place too 
much confidence in reason,” he, as a 
Protestant, holds “that the foundation 
of all knowledge is the divine revela- 
tion of God in Christ, which can be 
properly interpreted only by those 
who have been regenerated by the 
Spirit of God.” 

Here then is a pretty topic for de- 
bate: Is our best bulwark against secu- 
larism to be found in Catholicism (an 
interpretation of Christianity based 
upon reason and revelation and formu- 
lated by divinely established external 
authority), or is it to be found in Prot- 
estantism (an interpretation based up- 
on the opinions of individuals who 
have received “the illumination which 
the new birth bring’)? 

JosEPH McSor.ey. 
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The Pilgrimage of Western Man. By 
Stringfellow Barr. New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. $4.00. 

Mr. Barr’s book must be judged from 
two distinct viewpoints for it is the 
blending of two different things. 
From the one standpoint, it assumes 
the shape of a survey of European his- 
tory (with some attention shown over- 
seas expansion) from the late Middle 
Ages to the present day. As surveys 
go, this is adequate enough and not un- 
balanced. Its earlier chapters make 
much of the religious framework 
which lay behind the thinking of the 
period. Happily, it evidences good ac- 
quaintance with the Catholic pattern 
revealed in the theological summas, 
while it does well to note that the as- 
sault upon the Catholic unity in the 
sixteenth century was possible only 
because of prior difficulties within the 
body of the Church. Throughout, it 
has the knack of tying political move- 
ments to their intellectual back- 
grounds, and not a little of its appeal 
arises from the attention it gives de- 
velopments in the arts and the 
sciences. 

Because its canvas is large, errors of 
And 


detail now and then creep in. 
certain subjects reflect dependence up- 
on secondary studies rather than di- 


rect use of the pertinent sources. But, 
in the main, the work manifests an his- 
torian’s grasp of the problems treated, 
and some of the sections—v.g., those 
on Louis XIV and on the French Revo- 
lution—show the historian at his best. 
From its other, more central aspect, 
the book proves less convincing. Mr. 
Barr is aware that his history will be 
read as propaganda for world govern- 
ment. No one will deny him his right 
to point lessons from the past. It is 
with his conclusions that many will 
quarrel. This reviewer is prepared to 
admit that our present system of sov- 
ereign states leaves much to desire, still 
it is not demonstrated that world gov- 
ernment is the answer. He has yet to 
be convinced that such an organ can be 
set up effectively while so substantial 
a portion of the earth’s population has 
neither voice nor opinion of its own. 
And he doubts, frankly, whether any 
world government can show itself sov- 
ereign until it comes itself to keep the 
inviolate code of an unchanging Sov- 
ereign. Henry G. J. Beck. 
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Morning Faces. By John Mason Brown. 
New York: Whittlesey House. $2.50. 
The name of John Mason Brown is 

well known to readers of the Saturday 
Review of Literature. Associate editor 
of that publication, dramatic critic, 
and columnist par excellence, Mr. 
Brown writes with an easy charm and 
a pervasive gentle humor that have 
endeared him to a wide audience. 
The sketches in Morning Faces, based 
on personal experience with his own 
two lively sons, constitute a resigned 
and somewhat bewildered, but con- 
stantly hopeful, commentary on the 
parent and child relationship that 
will delight and comfort other parents 
now struggling with the same prob- 
lems, joys, frustrations, and despairs. 
He even describes, with appropriate 
remorse, his surreptitious and success- 
ful use of comics as sedatives for his 
offspring on a long day-coach journey 
and his rationalization of the base act 
as a public service. 

Visits to Radio City and to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, dancing school, vis- 
iting relatives, cowboy costumes, re- 
port cards, radio tubes that “burn like 
eternal lights,” and in more serious 
vein, the childish brushes with sick- 
ness and with death—all the careful 
plans and all the unexpected happen- 
ings that make up the parents’ anxious 
day are here recorded. Underneath 
the superficial lightness, however, 
there is sympathy and wisdom. This 
book is a perfect gift for parents. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 


Leap to Freedom. By Oksana Kasen- 
kina. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. $3.00. 

The story of Oksana Kasenkina and 
the tragic adventures which led to her 
leap from the window of the Russian 
Consulate on 61st Street is told well in 
this book. Beginning with a picture 
of an enchanting childhood in the 
Ukraine, it describes her as a student, 
teacher and young wife. 

It tells of the growing horror of the 
Communist regime and how her hus- 
band, suspect as a former officer in 
the Tsarist army, is seized and exiled 
by the Secret Police. Years later after 
her only son Oleg meets an unknown 
death in a punitive unit outside of be- 
leaguered Leningrad, Mme. Kasenkina 
determined to get to a free land, starts 
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long and skillful machinations to con- 
vince the authorities that not only her 
ability as a scientist but also her un- 
impeachable Bolshevism qualified her 
for the work of teaching the children 
of the Soviet officials in America. 
Then the book becomes fantastic. 
Wonderment that so cruel and lunatic 
a rule can prevail in Moscow is fol- 
lowed by even greater amazement that 


here in America, in New York City, 
within easy distance of Fifth Avenue 
and Central Park, there could have 


continued so brutal and inexorable a 
police state, based on spies and lies, as 
that which imprisoned and almost car- 
ried Mme. Kasenkina to her death. 
Her story is a poignant and convinc- 
ing one, translated into delicate and 
CLORINDA CLARKE, 


charming prose. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Creed in Slow Motion. By 
Ronald Knox (New York: Sheed & 
Ward. $2.50). Not every gifted priest 
would be quite adequate to discharge 
the duties of a Catholic chaplain at 
Oxford University; and of these few 
an extremely low percentage would 
have the ability to complete an origi- 
nal translation of both the Old Testa- 
ment and the New. Let us further nar- 
row the circle of Msgr. Knox’s possible 
rivals, by asking how many of them 
could address the children of a con- 
vent school Sunday after Sunday, and 
convey precious spiritual lessons by 
using simple language, richly illus- 
trated with anecdotes and allusions, 
thus holding interest and making the 
lessons easy to understand. 

Now you know what the present re- 
viewer thinks of Msgr. Knox; namely, 
that The Creed in Slow Motion is as 
solid in substance and attractive in 
form as it is arresting in title. Not 
little girls merely, but adult men and 
women, highly trained teachers and 
clerics, can profit by the reading of 
this book, which could serve as an ex- 
hibit in the art of instructing children. 
Father Knox’s imagination has some 


of the characteristics of electricity. 
It is irrepressible; it is sparkling; it 
gives unexpected shocks; and it seems 
to be literally inexhaustible. Pity any 
reader who is not stimulated by this 
book. 

A Century of Grace. By Robert F. 
McNamara (Corning, N. Y.: St. Mary’s 
Church. $3.50). Fortunately, this book 
comes from an author able to perceive 
the relationship between the story of 
a single parish in a small city and the 
history of the whole Catholic Church 
in the United States. In recording facts 
which ostensibly would interest only 
parishioners and their relatives, he 
fulfills the dream of historians who 
wish that every parish chronicler 
might be cast in this mold. In addi- 
tion to his tireless industry in explor- 
ing and verifying minor details, he 
shows also extra-parochial vision 
when he comes to deal with wider is- 
sues such as the Knights of Labor, the 
Ku Klux Klan, Alfred E. Smith’s presi- 
dential campaign, state aid for Catho- 
lic schools, etc. It is not surprising 
that there are only a limited number 
of copies still available. They may be 
obtained from the author. 
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